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THE DENVER 
The Great 


Department Store 
and 
Mail-Order House 
~ of the Mountain West 








—If you buy the thoroughly made, dependable grades of merchandise. 


| —the kind that it is a pleasure to use as long as they last Your orders are filled direct from 
—cost a little more, but cheaper in the long run— our freshest, choicest retail lines. 
—if that is the class of goods you believe in—then WE PAY TRANSPORTATION 
MAY WE SEND YOU A COPY OF OUR NEW FALL CATALOG? Excepting on 


Furniture, Mattresses, 


Also ask for our and Linoleums. 


new revised Stockmen’s Catalog 








While you are writing us perhaps you will favor 
us with the names of friends who also enjoy the 
use of things in a little better grade than the 
regular mail-order kind. 











Wool Growers’ Commission Company 
CHICAGO OMAHA KANSAS CITY SOUTH ST. JOSEPH DENVER 


At the Midsummer Meeting of the National Wool Growers’ Association, held at Salt Lake 
City, Utah, August 26 and 27, 1921, a resolution was passed and unanimously adopted, com- 
mending the action of the officers and executive committee last spring in indorsing the National 
Wool Growers’ Commission Company. 


Similar resolutions will undoubtedly be passed at the annual convention of that association 
and of the different state associations, whose officers and executive committees also indorsed the 
Wool Growers’ Commission Company. 


It is now up to the rank and file of the sheepmen to back up their officers’ judgment and the 
action taken at the recent Salt Lake convention, by giving the Wool Growers’ Commission 
Company their consignments. This is not a time when results can be obtained from moral 
support only. A friend of this movement has recently advised us as follows: 


“A prominent Idaho sheepman, who was very emphatic in his praises of the Wool Growers’ Com- 
mission Company, admitted that it was a step in the right direction, and, in fact, was very liberal in his 
‘oratorical’ support of ‘our company,’ nevertheless said that personally he would consign his lambs to his 
‘old friend’ who had always sold them; that he had been treated well and hated to give his lambs to 
anyone else. It is a matter of record what these ‘old friends’ said last spring when they were asked to 
help the sheepman by reducing their commission charges. They refused to make any cut, because they felt sure 
they could continue to charge the old rate and get away with ‘it. Their action has proved this, because no re- 
duction was made by any of the exchanges until after the Wool Growers’ Commission Company was 
organized and doing business. Are these the kind of ‘old friends’ we want to stay with? Our ‘old friends’ 
have hoped, by concerted action and by misstatements, to discredit the Wool Growers’ Commission Com- 
pany, but in Most cases their propaganda has fallen on deaf ears, and in many cases has rebounded 
to their own discredit. At our conventions we talk of doing great things. We are easily enthused over the 
idea of working together; yet when the ideas are put into practice there are always some backsliders. 
This is true of the Wool Growers’ Commission Company. Wake up, Brother Sheepman! We are on the 
right track, and nothing can stop us. We can well let our '‘‘old friends’ have a back seat in our memory 
and smile at the past days; but now let us remem ber our ‘best friend’ when it comes to ae our sheep 
and lambs, and that is our own company.’ 


.Consign your sheep and lambs to the 


WOOL GROWERS’ COMMISSION COMPANY - - - - - A.J. Knollin, Manager 
CHICAGO OMAHA KANSAS CITY SOUTH ST. JOSEPH DENVER 
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American Live Stock and 
Loan Company 


[Incorporated 1901] 


Capital and Surplus $1,500,000 


| 1721-1723 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 


[Ground Floor] 











FIRST CATTLE LOAN COMPANY WEST OF THE MISSOURI RIVER. 
” First Company to sell cattle from the South at a delivered price. 


Makes a specialty of financing cattle growers or feeders and furnishing cattle for grazing or 
feeding. 


Independent, Intelligent and Dependable at all times. 
Known the West over for its high ideals and policy of never closing out a client. 


The Market and Financial Letters issued by “THE AMERICAN” are considered authority on 


- Live-Stock matters and are in demand from Wall Street to California. They are free. Write 
for them. 











A. E. deRICQLES, F. M. TAYLOR, ALFRED B. BELL, GEORGE W. WATSON, 
President Vice-President Secretary-Treasurer Gen’l Mgr., Am. Cattle Co. 
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A STRETCH OF THE JORNADA RANGE 


Uncle Sam Helping the Range Cattleman 
Solve His Problems 


BY WILL C. BARNES 


ment has maintained in the Southwest what is 

officially known as the “Jornada Range Reserve 
Experiment Station’”—undoubtedly the biggest thing 
of its kind backed by governmental authority in any 
country. Ordinarily the words “experiment station” 
carry with them a visualization of a few acres of 
highly developed agricultural land, ornamented with 
a number of comfortable-looking cottages with green 
blinds, neatly trimmed hedges, gravel or cement walks, 
and everything as white as government whitewash 
can make it. The Jornada station, however, is in a 
class by itself. The cottages and trimmings are lack- 
ing. The buildings and improvements are those found 
on the ordinary southwestern range cattle ranch— 
adobe houses without paint or whitewash, stockade 
corrals, endless miles of wire fences, and gaunt wind- 
mill towers standing on the vast, treeless prairies like 
skeleton sentries watching over the grazing cattle. 


FF: SEVERAL YEARS PAST the federal govern- 


The range lies about twenty-five miles east of the 
little town of Las Cruces, New Mexico. It consists of 
over 200,000 acres of grazing land, of a character 
fairly typical of millions of acres of the average stock 
range of the Southwest. Upon it graze 5,000 head of 
almost pure-bred Hereford cattle of all ages. 


On the Route of Early Spanish Explorers 


This land is in a solid body. Its eastern boundary 
is the treeless, ragged San Andreas Mountains, where 
not so many years ago the Apache Indians hid away 
in the dark canons, whence they made frequent raids 
upon the little settlements along the Rio Grande. It 
forms part of that historic and romantic basin known 
as the “Jornada del Muerto” (the “Journey of Death’’) 
—so named by the early Spanish explorers who as far 
back as 1540 found their way north from what we 
now call “Old Mexico” by following the Rio Grande 
from some point near where E] Paso now stands, past 
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GROUP OF YOUNG BULLS ON THE JORNADA RANGE 


Socorro, Albuquerque, and Santa Fe, until they had 
penetrated to the headwaters of the river under the 
summit of the mighty Rockies in Colorado. Along this 
route they built towns, and in them erected churches, 
many of which stand today in naked ruins—mute evi- 
dence of the daring and piety of the early explorers. 

In those days, on account of the character of the 
country close along the river, it was often necessary 
for travelers to leave its banks and cut across its huge, 
snakelike bends. This took them far back into the 
desert, where the surface was fairly level, feed for 
their animals excellent, but water extremely scarce. 
One of these detours was across the great, open plains 
country now known locally as the “Jornada.’”’ Due to 
the lack of water, several parties making the crossing 
of some fifty or sixty miles in the hottest part of the 
summer suffered dreadfully, men and animals dying 
from thirst before they could reach the river. Hence 
the name “Journey of Death.” 

Country of the Real Pioneer 

All this took place, remember, almost fifty years 
before the first settlers built their log cabins at James- 
town, seventy-five years before the Pilgrims blundered 
onto the tip end of Cape Cod, and over two hundred 
years before that famous little tea party was “pulled 
off” in Boston harbor. The descendants of the early 
settlers on the Atlantic seaboard like to think that 


their forefathers Were the original, blown-in-the-bottle 
pioneers in this country; but the Spanish settlers in 
what we now call Arizona and New Mexico are the real 
old-timers of America. 

For more than two hundred and fifty years the 
vast, open prairies of southern New Mexico have been 
grazed by domestic stock; for the early settlers in 
this region were a pastoral people and quick to realize 
the value of the wonderful variety of forage plants 
that cover these ranges. Many of them came from 
the dry, arid parts of central Spain, where the vege- 
tation and climatic conditions are fairly comparable 
with those in our own Southwest. There are several 
descendants of these early western cattlemen living in 
New Mexico today, who show with no small pride the 
old documents, written on the stiff parchments of 
those times, in which the very brands they are now 
placing upon their cattle and horses are marked out 
in old deeds, wills, bills-of-sale, etc. 

Tract Pre-empted by Texan Cowman 

When the government selected this location for its 
prospective experiment station, it found the range 
already utilized by the herds of local settlers. On the 
tract that was particularly wanted, C. T. Turney, an 
old-time Texas cowman, had located his herd of about 
5,000 cattle, and secured certain recognized rights 
through the occupation of the range by his herd, the 
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digging of wells, and the building of reservoirs for 
impounding the flood waters that at certain seasons 
ran in torrents from the rocky sides of the near-by 
San Andreas ranges. Nobody dreamed of disturbing 
him in his possession of this fine piece of grazing land, 
established under the unwritten law of the West. Be- 
sides, the government needed a bunch of cows upon 
which to work out some of its plans. So the grazing 
men of the Forest Service, to whom this tract had 
been turned over for management, entered into a co- 
operative agreement, under which Mr. Turney was to 
be allowed to continue to use the reserve for his cattle, 
and in.return for the grazing was to furnish the cattle 
for the experiment, build additional reservoirs, cor- 
rals, windmills, and miles upon miles of fencing, dig 
wells, and make such other improvements as were 
deemed necessary for the purpose of the experiments ; 
this to be done to an amount that would equal annually 
a fair value for the grazing secured. 

One of the first steps taken was to begin to build 
up the herd to a point where in blood and ancestry it 
would equal the best. The original stock was only of 
average grade, plebeian in origin, as most western 
range herds are. By the use.of registered Hereford 
bulls, however, the herd has been so improved, through 
a process of culling and selection, that today it con- 
sists of practically pure-bred cows. This culling pro- 
cess will be continued by Mr. Turney as long as the 
herd exists. 

Range Cattleman Is Fatalist 


Before the beginning of this experiment very little 
was known about some of the basic facts concerning 
the raising of cattle on the open range. Range cattle- 
men have ever been fatalists. To.them “whatever is, 
is right.” They have taken the good years with the 
bad, the lean seasons and the fat, high and low prices 
at the markets, droughts and starvation followed by 
seasons of fine rains and grass to burn, short calf 
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crops or big ones, as matters to be accepted as part of 
the game and in which there was neither choice nor 
remedy. Some of these things the men of the Forest 
Service believed could be almost wholly done away - 
with, while the effects of others could certainly be 
minimized. Through their practical experiences in 
handling grazing matters on the national forests, 
they knew of several big leaks in.the raising of live - 
stock under open range conditions that were huge 
factors in reducing profits on every cow ranch in the 
West. 
Nature of Problems Studied 


First and foremost there was the size of the annual 
calf crop. These forest officers claimed that a bunch of 
cows was nothing but a piece of agricultural machinery 
whose office it was to turn out so many calves each 
year. Like any other piece of machinery, if it were 
to make money for its owner it should be run with the 
very highest degree of efficiency. Now, theoretically, 


-the yearly maximum calf production of 100 cows is, of 


course, 100 calves. But the forest men knew very well 
that the average western range herd falls far short of 
this. Taking the western range states as a whole, the 
best figures available show that the average calf crop 
is about 70 calves for every 100 breeding cows. They 
also knew that there is a wide variation in this per- 
centage, the average crop for Arizona range herds 
being 57 calves.to the 100 cows, while in the State of 
Washington it is 79. In New Mexico, Arizona’s next- 
door neighbor, the average is 66 calves. In many 
individual cases studied they found the difference 
between the calf crops on two adjoining ranges to be 
as high as 35 or 40 calves to the 100 cows. Here was 
a bad breakdown in the calf-production machinery that 
surely could be mended. 

Then there were the usual losses which every range 
man takes as part of his business, saying, like the 
Arab, “It is the will of Allah,” and letting it go at 
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that. But these inquisitive chaps of the Forest Service 
believed there was a remedy for losses of this kind. 
Perhaps they could not all be done away with, but 
they thought they could be reduced considerably. 


Provision for an Adequate Water Supply 

Next there was the question of water on the 
ranges. A study of watering-places on western open 
ranges showed that in a majority of cases the cows 
tramped wearily to water for long distances, spending 
a lot of time in this sort of exercise that they might 
better put in at eating. Many an old “Nellie,” her eyes 
sunk far back in her skull, her hind feet dragging as 
she walked, her flanks drawn, and her tongue parched 
and dry after a long thirst, staggered into the water- 
ing-plaees, drank greedily until her sides were dis- 
tended unto bursting, laid herself down to rest, and 
never got on her feet again. “Water-logged” the range 
punchers called it when they arrived on the scene. 
On a large number of ranges studied the average dis- 
tance between watering-places was over five miles; on 
hundreds it was more than ten in some seasons; long 
weary miles to be traveled by the poor, hungry animals 
before they could slake their thirst! These forest men 
believed it was possible on most ranges to provide addi- 
tional watering-places at costs not too high, consider- 
ing the returns. 

Restoring Range to Its Old Utility 

There was also the problem of the range itself. 
Could it be kept in constant use year after year, and 
still carry a certain number of cattle? Most of our 
western open ranges are already sadly overgrazed and 
losing their original forage plants. Could they be 
brought back to something like their old value, and 
still be kept in use? ; 

Finally there was the great problem of winter 
losses. Could these be cut down through methods of 
winter feeding, the weaning of all calves, keeping the 
young heifers away from the bulls until they were at 
least twenty-four months old, providing reserve pas- 
tures in which weaklings could be placed for special 
care, and other similar measures? How much feed 
was necessary to help an old cow through the tail end 
of a hard winter, when she had just about reached the 
limit of her pluck and endurance, and, unless boosted 
a little, would never again see the spring flowers or 
lick the scorched side of. her freshly branded calf? 
Could the average range cowman afford to feed his 
cow concentrated feeds at such times? How much 
was necessary to carry her beyond the danger point, 
and how could it best be furnished her? _Here were 
problems on top of problems—knotty ones that called 
for the very best efforts of the government men. 


Increasing Size of Calf Crop 


To study the question of calf production, they 
' selected five hundred first-class young cows, put 
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twenty registered Hereford bulls with them, and held 
them in a large pasture by themselves. As the calves 
began to drop, the thinnest of the cows were fed about 
a pound daily of cottonseed cake, just to keep them 
living during this important period. This herd brand- 
ed out an 81 per cent calf crop—all fine, lusty animals 
that grew from the very day they were born. The rest 
of the herd rustled for themselves on the range; for 
these big pastures are really open ranges in every 
sense of the word. As they came in to water, cowboys 
watched them, cutting out a few of those that showed 
the need of care, and throwing them into a small pas- 
ture, where they found troughs filled with cake, which 
they soon learned to eat. The calf crop from this herd 
was 71 per cent. Forty-two head of cows of all ages 
were placed in a small pasture by themselves with but 
one bull, and left without any particular attention as 
far as bull service went. Out of this little bunch they 
branded 97 per cent of calves. 

“What does this mean?” you ask. Well, the inves- 
tigators are not yet ready to draw full conclusions as 
to this question, but so far it looks to a practical stock- 
man /as if the smaller the bunches of breeding cows 
that.are run together, the fewer bulls will be needed 
and the more calves will be dropped. For the entire 
reserve the calf crop for thé year 1920 was 83 per cent, 
while on an adjoining outside range a herd of about 
the same size, which was under the observation of the 
government men for comparative purposes, turned off 
a calf crop of 74 per cent. 


Reducing Cost of Bull Service 

How many range cattlemen know what their calves 
cost them for the bull service alone? Observe these 
figures: In New Mexico they use 5 bulls to the 100 
cows. The bulls are valued at $83 each. Including 
depreciation, losses, feed, etc., bull service costs' New 
Mexico range cowmen $90.33 per 100 cows served, or 
90 cents each. In Wyoming, where the bulls are of a 
higher grade and are valued at $160 each, they use 
41% bulls to the 100 cows. It costs them $177.19 for 
each 100 cows served, or $1.77 per head. Now, with 
a 70 per cent calf crop, the cost of each Wyoming calf 
for bull service alone rises to $2.47. Thus anything ~ 
that will increase the calf crop automatically reduces 
the “overhead” on this particular item. And it is 
this overhead that eats up the profits in any line of 
business. 

Weaning calves from the cows early in the fall has 
proved an effective means of reducing losses on the 
Jornada reserve. One winter they weaned seven hun- 
dred calves, and kept the little fellows growing like 
weeds by supplementing the range feed in the pasture 
with about one and three-fourths pounds of cake a day. 
A little alfalfa hay was mixed with the cake until the 
calves learned to eat it. The total cost of this feeding, 
which covered almost six months, was but $2.56 per 
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calf, and this included all the labor of hauling the cake 
and hay, and feeding it to the calves. When the steers 
from this bunch were sold (they put a special brand 
on them for identification) , they brought,enough more 
than other steers of the same age to pay a good profit 
on the cost of the feed and labor, to say nothing of the 
other obvious benefits. 


Necessity of Vaccination Against Blackleg 


Every single year, in spite of all the federal gov- 
ernment has done to acquaint cattle-raisers with the 
value of vaccination as an insurance against losses 
from blackleg, such losses among young stock run into 
incredible figures. On plenty of ranges these losses 
have been more than 10 per cent of the calves branded, 
and it is undoubtedly a conservative statement that 
where vaccination is not followed blackleg carries off 
more than 5 per cent of each year’s calf crop. And, 
what is worse, it is always the very flower of the herd 
—the finest and lustiest of the young things—that 
this disease affects. 


Now, theoretically, not a single animal should die 
from blackleg. This disease is just as easily and com- 
pletely controlled as is smallpox in humans. Prac- 
tically, however, the losses can be reduced to such a 
low minimum as to make its ravages almost negligible. 
All it requires is regular and careful vaccination—no 
more, no less. On the Jornada the losses from this 
source, formerly unusually heavy, have been reduced 
-to an average of one-tenth of 1 per cent, or but one calf 
for every thousand branded. But they do not wait 
until half a dozen dead calves are found on the range, 
their limbs sticking out at right angles like the legs of 
a kitchen chair, their bellies swollen and distended like 
toy balloons (an unmistakable sign of the disease), 
and then wire frantically for vaccine and a hypodermic 
syringe. A supply of vaccine is as much a part of the 
regular equipment of that station as flour and sugar, 
‘ and vaccinating the yearly calf crop is done with a 
regularity and thoroughness that bring results. © 


Question of Salt an Important One 


The use of salt in keeping cattle well scattered out 
on the ranges is being studied carefully. “A ton of 
salt well placed on the range is worth one live puncher 


riding,” was the remark of a well-informed western . 


range man in discussing this question of salt. With 
plenty of salt grounds, the stock does not concentrate 
in large bodies and tramp out the forage. Nobody 
really knows just how much salt an old range cow 
needs to keep her happy and contented. Does she need 
as much in winter as in summer? ‘Does a browse 
range call for more salt than a grama-grass range? 
Undoubtedly certain kinds of range call for more salt 
than others. Few people put salt on sweet potatoes, 
but lots on Irish. Cannot a cow have her tastes along 
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the same lines? This subject is a live one, and the 
Jornada men are giving it close consideration. 

In range management they have established at 
least one great basic fact—namely, that every range 


man should maintain a balanced herd, if he would - 


avoid the pitfalls of dry seasons and hard winters: so 
many cows, so many young heifers, so many steers. 
Thus, in times of droughts and short grass, from 
which no part of the western range.country is exempt, 
he can reduce his bunch quickly by selling off his steers 
and keeping his breeding stock, which at such times is 
invariably a drug on the market. The formula of the 
government men is one-third steers and two-thirds 
breeding stock. 


On any large range no animal should be required to 
walk more than two and a half miles for a drink. This 
saves time for the beast, avoids the grazing to the 
bone of large areas adjacent to watering-places, and 
keeps the stock scattered much better over the range. 
Not more than five hundred head of cattle should 
water at one place. Fewer than this is still better 
for the stock and the profits of their owner. 


How Losses Have Been Lessened 


I have spoken of reducing losses. Probably nine- 


tenths of the readers of this article will ask at once as 
to this most vital point. Here it-is in a few words: 
Reliable statistics show that for an average of several 
years the losses on New Mexico cattle ranges from 
starvation, disease, poisonous plants, and predatory 
animals were slightly over 22 per cent of the herds. 
In Colorado they were 16 per cent. The average for 
eleven western range states was 15 per cent. On the 
Jornada they have cut this down to less than 2 per 
cent; and during the recent droughts in New Mexico, 
covering two long years, while the losses due to starva- 
tion were above the normal average, the difference 
between losses in the reserve herd and those on the 


adjoining public domain was about in the same ratio. 


Every animal that dies on the Jornada is noted, 
and, as far as possible, the cause of the death is ascer- 
tained. In the year 1920, out of approximately 1,700 
head of breeding cows and the bulls with them, sixteen 
dead animals were found in the several pastures in 
which they were kept. The following record shows 
the cause of these deaths: poverty, 3; blackleg, 1; 
lightning, 4; calf-birth, 1; unknown, 7. The classes 
of animals were as follows: calves, 7; heifers, 2; bulls, 
1; cows, 6. This is a loss of less than 1 per cent out 
of the breeders in the herd,’where the losses are 
usually the greatest. 


-Grazing Greatly Improved 


As for restoring the ranges to something like their 
original condition, careful study by the expert grazing 
men of the Service, supplemented by the observations 
and judgment of experienced range stockmen who 
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knew this range before the government took charge of 
it, shows that, while carrying 5,000 head of cattle, to- 
gether with the necessary saddle and work horses, the 
range has generally improved more than 50 per cent 
in the amount and character of the forage. 

Now, of course, the natural tendency of every cow- 
man reading this is promptly to anounce that all these 
things may be true. “It is all right for Uncle Sam to 
do such things,” he will insist; “but they aren’t prac- 
tical or possible for the individual ranchman.” And 
that is just where they all make their fatal error, and 
just the reason why the range-cattle business of today 
is so slow to get on its feet after the deluge which all 
business interests have gone through. 

Not so many years ago a bunch of western range 
men appeared in Washington before a committee of 
Congress in behalf of their industry. One of their 
strongest arguments for certain concessions on the 
part of the federal government was what they were 
pleased to call “the unusual hazards of our business— 
climatic, disease, and other unavoidable losses.” The 
men in charge of this Jornada Experiment Station 
insist that many of these so-called hazards are abso- 
lutely controllable, that others may be greatly reduced, 
and that some may be practically eliminated. 


Old Methods Must Give Way to New 


The old days of the reckless, happy-go-lucky range 
period are gone, never to return. Open-range cattle- 
raising has become a business that is frankly admitted 
to have certain hazards. This does not mean, how- 
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ever, that stockmen must sit supinely by and make no 
attempt to reduce these hazards. As never before in 
the history of the world, business of every kind is 
undergoing a most searching reconstruction. For the 
next few years the profits in all lines of enterprise—if 
profits there be—will be found in stopping the leaks 
and wastes, big and little, that have hitherto been 
overlooked in our vast business prosperity. 

Efficiency is a much-abused and greatly over- 
worked word just now; but there is no business today 
of the magnitude and importance of the live-stock in- 
dustry that is so weak in its application of this prin- 
ciple as the western range-cattle business. Hereafter 
the man who makes money with range cattle must 
take vigorous hold of this subject of hazards and 
losses; must put his herd on a sound, highly efficient 
basis ; must watch the leaks, both great and small, and 
seek profits where heretofore he overlooked them. If 
he does, he will find that, averaging up the years, 
taking the lean and the fat seasons as they come, his 
books will show a profit. If he fails to do so, they 
won’t. 

In an article of this kind it is impossible to cover 
fully every point developed in investigations such as 
those here described. Certain results have been pub- 
lished in Bulletin 558 of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, which was given full circulation among range 
cattlemen. A new bulletin, bringing down to date 
many of the observations and results, is now being 
prepared for publication. It is hoped to have it ready 
for the public some time this summer. 


Range Appraisal* 


BY C. E. RACHFORD 


Inspector of Grazing 


Service fully appreciates the situation confront- 

ing the live-stock business today. We realize 
that a period of readjustment is at hand, that market 
and financial conditions have been unfavorable, and 
that this situation: must improve before any radical 
changes in plans or policies are made. We know, too, 
that the industry is one of extreme hazard—at one 
time riding the high tide of prosperity, at another in 
the depths of depression. Appreciating these circum- 
stances, I wish, therefore, to assure you that my pres- 
ence here today is not for the purpose of agitating 
increased grazing fees, but rather with the object of 
calmly presenting for your consideration a method by 
which our ranges can be appraised and meet the de- 
mands of Congress. 


P ERMIT ME at the start to say that the Forest 





* Address delivered before Mid-Year Meeting of American National 
Live Stock Association, Salt Lake City, Utah, August 26, a1, 


_ Service and the stockmen. 


Readjustment of Fees to Wait on Appraisal 

If you were to ask me now, as several stockmen 
have already asked me, how much of an increase in 
the fees, if any, would be made, I should have to tell 
you frankly that I do not know. This is a matter that 
can be determined only after a very careful study and 
analysis of the data being collected. You may, there- 
fore, be assured that, so far as the Forest Service is 
concerned, there will be no attempt at readjustment 
of fees until the completion of our study in 1923. 

It may be well to state here briefly what led up to 
the necessity of making this range appraisal. You all 
know that a flat-rate system of grazing fees has been 
in effect since the forests were first established. You 
know, also, that this system was adopted in the first 
place because of the lack of a better orre, and that its 
inequalities have been recognized by both the Forest 
Even though the fees 
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under such a system had been increased three times, 
there was little opposition to such a method until 
Congress indicated its desire to secure full commer- 
cial value. The agitation for increased fees culminated 
in the introduction of an amendment to the appropria- 
tion bill two years ago providing for an increase of 
300 per cent. Had such a bill become law, the inequal- 
ities of a flat-rate system would have been materially 
emphasized. It would undoubtedly have forced many 
stockmen to pay far more than their range was 
actually worth. 


Five-Year Permits to Run Their Course 

When the last- increase in fees was made in 1919, 
the Forester agreed to the issuance of five-year per- 
mits, and it was generally understood that no further 
readjustment would be made until the expiration of 
the five-year period. This matter was carefully ex- 
plained to the committee on the agricultural appro- 
priation, and after much discussion it was tentatively 
agreed to hold further action in abeyance until the 
expiration of the five-year period in 1923. The bill 
above referred to failed to pass, and it was generally 
understood that the Forest Service would develop a 
method whereby the national-forest ranges could be 
appraised and the results of such a method applied for 
the grazing season of 1924. 

The method developed is the one I am presenting 
for your consideration. It is just a simple, business- 
like method of determining what we have in the way 
of forage, where it is, how it is used, how it can best 
be used, and a fair and reasonable fee for such use. 

In the development of the method an effort was 
made to look at the matter squarely from a stock- 
man’s standpoint—keeping in mind at all times that 
we were dealing with a national resource which con- 
tributes to the permanency of the live-stock industry 
asa whole. Looking at the problem from such a stand- 
point, it was thought that the stockman would want to 
determine, first, the character of the forage; second, 
the usability of it; and, third, the price he was justified 
in paying. 

Character of Forage 

The character of the forage is determined by the 
species of vegetation, its density, and its palatability. 
These factors also determine the class of stock to 
which the range is best adapted, the season or period 
during which it should be used, and its carrying capac- 
ity, or the number of stock which it will support for 
the given period. 

Forage alone, however, is of little value unless it 
is usable. 


Usability of Forage 
The usability of the forage is determined by: 
(1) the amount and location of water; (2) the topog- 
raphy; (3) the accessibility of the range to markets 
and the demand, and the character of the route over 
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which stock must travel; (4) the presence or absence 
of permanent improvements, such as fences, pastures, 
watering facilities, cabins, trails, corrals, etc. 

Each one of these factors has a direct bearing on 
the usability of the forage, and indirectly, if not 


directly, affects its value. I am sure the average 


stockman will recognize this, and no further discus- 
sion of these factors seems necessary. 


Other Factors Which Affect Value of Range 


In addition to determining the character and usa- 
bility of the forage, I imagine the average stockman 
would want to know what other conditions surrounded 
the use of the range. He would probably want to 
know the number of stock he might reasonably expect. 
to lose from straying, poisonous plants, crippling, 
predatory animals, etc. Likewise he would want to 
know something about the restrictions or regulations 
governing his use of the range, and figure out for him- 
self whether or not these were of real benefit to him 
or increased his cost of operations without materially 
increasing his revenue. Such Forest Service restric- 
tions as are placed on numbers of stock, the number 
of permittees occupying a range, the area of the allot- 
ment, the closing of areas for public use, game, tim- 
ber, or watershed protection, and the tenure or du- 
ration of the permit during which the stockman may 
expect to occupy the range with a definite number of 
stock, all have an important bearing on his use of the 
range. 

Does Present Policy Need Modification? 


In my travels throughout the different national 
forests I have heard the opinion expressed by stock- 
men that there is a certain instability in the use of 
forest range, caused by the present regulations per- 
mitting reductions in numbers to provide for new 
owners, and that there is no real incentive for the 
average stockman to improve his range, since his ex- 
penditure of money and effort may accrue to the bene- 
fit of someone else. 

Whether or not the distribution of grazing priv- 
ileges on.the national forests has reached a point 
where continuation of the present policy militates 
against the best use of the range and does more harm 
than good can only be determined after all the facts 
have been secured and analyzed. Suffice it to say that 
all factors which in any way affect the value of our 
range will be assembled into brief, reliable reports, 
and will be used in a comparison of forest ranges with 
those of known values. 

In addition to the above information, there will be 
collected comparative data on the weights of live stock, 
the cost of operation, shrinkage from range to ranch or 
shipping point and market, losses, and market prices. 


Study of Private Range Values 


Coupled with the study of national-forest ranges 
is a study of private range values in each locality. 
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This aims at a determination of the character of the 
forage, its usability, and the factors influencing the 
prices paid for private land. The prices paid for 
private land are governed largely by the factors above 
referred to, and I feel it will be found that they vary 
in accordance with well-defined zones. These varying 
prices will undoubtedly be traceable to remoteness or 
nearness to market and shipping facilities, the char- 
acter of the forage, and the ease with which the range 
can be utilized. 

After the completion of this study of private land 
values, a standard price will be developed for each 
locality. This will probably represent the average 
price paid under normal conditions for range of a 
certain character, or for range supporting a certain 
number of head of stock per month, located within a 
certain distance of the railroad or shipping facilities, 
well watered and improved, and of even topography. 
Having once developed this standard, national-forest 
ranges will be rated in accordance with it, a certain 
percentage of reduction or increase being allowed for 
advantages or disadvantages that may surround the 
use of a given range. 


A Big Undertaking 


The above briefly describes the method by which 
we expect to make the final appraisal of forest ranges. 
It is a big job—one that will tax the ability of the 
present personnel of the Forest Service to the utmost; 
but, knowing the organization as I do, it will be done 
in a spirit of fair play for all concerned. It contem- 
plates a careful analysis of actual conditions, and is 
the basis of a fair and equitable price. It further con- 
templates that no conclusions will be reached until all 
facts have been ascertained, and that stockmen will be 
brought into consultation frequently during the next 
two years, in order that we may receive the benefit of 
their knowledge and experience. 

Co-operation with the stockmen, therefore, is not 
only desired, but essential to the proper solution of 
the problem. 


THE PONY EXPRESS 


BY CHARLES BECKER 
Westfall, Oregon 
One of the Few Surviving Pony Riders 
T WAS IN 1857 that the great Utah expedition was 
| undertaken. Our freight train consisted of twenty- 


six wagons, under the command of one Mac Shep- 
pard. I drove a team of six yoke of oxen. Another 


of the drivers was Mac’s brother, who afterwards 
achieved notoriety as a member of the Jesse James 
gang. 

_ After the successful completion of the expedition 
and the establishment of Camp Floyd south of Salt 
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Lake City, the federal government offered induce- 
ments for anyone who could devise a quicker method 
of transmitting official dispatches between Washing- 
ton and Sacramento, California, than by mail coach 
across the plains and the Rocky Mountains. William 
Russell (“Billy God,” as the boys affectionately called 
him), head of the freighting company in Leavenworth 
City which did all the hauling of supplies to the west- 
ern frontier posts in existence at that time, went to 
Washington and offered his services. He proposed to 
establish a line of express riders in connection with the 
regular mail coaches which he was then running, with 
fast horses and relays at intervals of about twenty 
miles. He was awarded the contract and, energetic as 
he was, put the plan into operation at once. This was 
the beginning of the “Pony Express.” 

Our relays were kept at the stage stations with the 
stage horses, under the care of a stock-tender who was 
to hold a mount in readiness at any time, day or night, 
that the express rider might come in. It was a weekly 
service each way. 

My first route was from Bisonettes Station, located 
where Deer Creek empties into the North Platte River 
in Wyoming, to the old Simonoe Station on the Platte 
—a distance of forty-five miles. William F. Cody, who 
was the youngest pony rider on the line, rode from 
Deer Creek east to Horse Shoe Creek, the headquar- 
ters of Al Hades, our division agent, who was after- 
wards hanged by a mob in Montana. 

Bill Cody was a great favorite with all of us. Kind 
and considerate toward everybody, to his friends he 
was faithful unto death or his last dollar. This cou- 
rageous, generous man should be living today, as he 
was nine years younger than the writer. His name of 
“Buffalo Bill” he acquired later when the Union Pacific 
Railroad was being built along the South Platte River, 
and Cody, who had developed into an expert hunter, 
was engaged in supplying the camps with meat. 

My next route was from Blounts Station on the 
Sweetwater, twelve miles west of Independence Rock 
—a distance of sixty-five miles, the last and longest 
route on Slate’s division. It was supposed to average 


. from six to eight miles an hour all the way through, 


according to season and weather conditions. 


We had very little trouble with the Indians. The 
government had made a treaty with the Sioux, Chey- 
ennes, and Arapahoes, through whose territory we 
traveled, guaranteeing safe transit. Besides, troops 
were, of course, stationed at all the forts. The only 
danger was from small bands that roamed over the 
country, stealing horses and murdering lone travelers. 
Twice I had a run for my scalp. Once the redskins 
chased me in sight of my home station. Another time 
they headed me off, forcing me to take to the cliffs on 
the north bank of the Sweetwater. They got my 
horse, but I saved my express packets. ’ 
Station-keepers, however, were in a perilous posi- 
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tion. Frequently a band of Indian raiders would ride 
up to the station, kill the keeper, and drive off the 
stock. One morning at daybreak I rode up to my relay 
station, after giving my regular yell to arouse the 
keeper, but could see no light nor any other sign of 
anyone being about. Cautiously I rode around the 
stockade. There was no stock in the corral; the door 
was wide open; grain sacks had been cut and the grain 
carried away. I decided to make good time for the 
next station. There we made up a small party, with 
which I returned. We found the body of the station- 
keeper behind the stockade, horribly mutilated and 
stripped of all clothing. 

This was during the campaign preceding Lincoln’s 
first election. Everything then was at fever heat, as 
we all realized that, if Lincoln won, it would mean war 
with the South. In order to get the election news to 
the people of California as quickly as possible, we 
established temporary relay stations between our reg- 
ular stations, from six to eight miles apart, so as to 
make possible an uninterrupted day-and-night run 
across the country. When the result was known, the 
news went through in seven days and nineteen hours. 
Of course, this was made possible only through the 
fact that the transcontinental line by that time had 
been completed as far west as old Fort Kearney on the 
South Platte River, while from the west the line had 
reached Folsom, Colorado. When the news of Lincoln’s 
election was taken off the wire at Fort Kearney, it 
was handed to a waiting pony rider, who immediately 
dashed away toward his next change of horse. The 
horses were picked animals, mostly from California— 
the best we had and, in my opinion, the best-bred all- 
purpose saddle horses that were ever raised. I never 
heard of any of those horses ridden on that memorable 


occasion (perhaps the greatest ride in history) being. 


killed or even injured. 

When the line from the east at last was joined to 
that from the west, the Pony Express passed out of 
existence. But its history will endure. And, looking 
back across the years, I feel a sense of gratification 
that I should have been privileged to play a small part 
in those events, and to be associated with one of the 
noblest men America has ever produced. 


CHANGES IN LIVE-STOCK SUPPLIES 


N SO FAR as reports to the Department of Agriculture from 

about 50,000 farms, chosen more or less at random, may be 
taken as representative of conditions throughout the United 
States, the following changes in numbers of live stock on farms 
were indicated on July 1, 1921, as compared with the same date 
a year ago: cattle, 3.4 per cent less; hogs, 6.9 per cent less ; sheep, 
2.2 per cent less. 

On the other hand, the regular monthly returns to the depart- 
ment from about 10,000 special live-stock reporters indicate that 
there were only 3.3 per cent fewer hogs on July 1 than a year 
ago, and that the number of cattle had remained practically 
unchanged. 


THE MID-YEAR MEETING 


T SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH, on August 26-27, 
A 1921, the first Mid-Year Meeting of the Amer- © 
ican National Live Stock Association was held. 
At the same time and place the National Wool Grow-: 
ers’ Association held a special meeting. By agreement; 
the two conventions met in joint session, although 
each organization prepared and adopted its own reso- 
lutions. Senator John B. Kendrick, president of the 
American National Live Stock Association, found it 
impossible to attend. In his absence, C. M. O’Donel, 
first vice-president, opened the joint meeting, which 
was alternately presided over by. him and F. J. Hagen- 
barth, president of the National Wool Growers’ Asso- 
ciation. This was the first time in history that the 
cattle- and sheepmen met together in a harmonious 
joint meeting, and each organization approved the 
resolutions adopted by the other body. Many interest- 
ing addresses were delivered, and there was much 
spirited discussion of the problems considered. 

M. L. McClure, president of the Stock Growers’ 
Finance Corporation, who was on the program for a 
discussion of the financial situation, was unavoidably 
detained in Chicago, but forwarded a paper to be, 
read before the convention. Other addresses were 
as follows: 


“Organization,” by Fred H. Bixby, Long Beach, Cal. 

“Railroad Rates,” by Sam H. Cowan, attorney of the Amer- 
ican National Live Stock Association. 

“Range Appraisal,” by C. E. Rachford, inspector of grazing, 
Washington, D. C. 

“Poisonous Plant Investigations by the Bureau of Animal 
Industry,” by Dr. C. D. Marsh, Washington, D. C. 

“Orderly Marketing of Live Stock,” by A. Sykes, president 
of the Corn Belt Meat Producers’ Association, Des Moines, Iowa. 

“Co-operation in the Live Stock Business,” by George Russell, 
Jr., president of the Nevada Live Stock Association. 

“Marketing Problems,” by A. J. Knollin, manager of the Wool 
Growers’ Commission Company. 


In this issue will be found the address delivered by 
C. E. Rachford, who is in charge of the work now being 
conducted by the Forest Service on range appraisal. 
In the October issue we intend to print the address of 
A. Sykes on “Orderly Marketing of Live Stock.” Mar- 
keting problems, equalization of receipts, retail meat 
prices, the tariff, railroad rates, and grazing fees were 
the big questions discussed at the convention. 

Following is a synopsis of the resolutions adopted, 


which were also unanimously approved by the National 
Wool Growers’ Association : 


No. 1—Expressing satisfaction at the passage of the bill for 
the regulation of the meat-packing industry, commending Sen- 
ator Kendrick and other members of Congress for their untiring 
labor in behalf of this legislation, and calling on the Secretary 
of Agriculture to administer the law “in the full spirit of its 
enactment.” : 

No. 2—Declaring the present ‘system of meat distribution to 
be uneconomical, urging the packers to enter the retail meat 
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trade, and providing for the appointment of a committee of three 
to confer with them to that end. 

No. 3—Requesting that the investigation of the Bureau of 
Markets into the retail meat trade be expedited, in order that 
it may be ascertained from an authentic source ‘what spread 
between wholesale and retail meat prices is justifiable,’ and 
who is responsible for the present curtailment of consumptive 
demand. 

No. 4—Asking the Department of Agriculture to undertake 
an investigation of the palatability and nutritive quality of meat 
in their relation to the different classes of feed. 

No. 5—Calling upon the railroads to comply immediately 
with the recent recommendation of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for a reduction of 20 per cent in long-distance freight 
rates on live stock, and to extend such reduction to all live-stock 
rates; urging the restoration to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and state commissions of full powers to regulate rates ; 
demanding that Congress reduce freight rates to the pre-war 
basis, and grant to the railroads such temporary relief as may 
be needed in the form of a loan, without unduly burdening the 
traffic. 

No. 6—Indorsing the Capper bill for the repeal of Section 
15-A of the Act to Regulate Commerce, which provides for the 
51% per cent guarantee to railroads. 

No. 7—Recommending co-operation of producers and packers 
to secure a reduction in freight rates on meats. 

No. 8—Petitioning western railroads to provide adequate 
transportation facilities for those in charge of live-stock ship- 
ments. 

; No. 9—Demanding that in the new tariff bill hides be put on 
the dutiable list, that the duty on live stock, meats, and hides be 
placed at 20 per cent ad valorem, and that the duty on wool be 
fixed at the rates recommended by the National Wool Growers’ 
Association. 

No. 10—Urging the enactment of pure-fabric legislation for 
the protection of both the wool-grower and the public. 

No. 11—Congratulating the Live Stock Marketing Committee 
of Fifteen on its work, and pledging it cordial consideration for 
any plan which it may submit. 

No. 12—Requesting the Secretary of Agriculture to reduce 
grazing fees on certain forest reserves, in view of the distressful 
conditions surrounding the permittees on such reserves at the 
present time. 

No. 13—Suggesting a reduction in rentals of lands on certain 
Indian reservations in the Northwest, denuded of forage by grass- 
hoppers. : 

No. 14—Asking the Department of Agriculture to make a 
thorough study of the natural history of the grasshopper, with 
a view to saving the beef-producing lands of the West from com- 
plete destruction by this pest. 

No. 15—Expressing appreciation of the work done by the 
government in reducing losses from poisonous plants on the range, 
and recommending the extension of such work. 

No. 16—Indorsing Judge Rucker, of Colorado, for a place on 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

No. 17—Extending sympathy to the family of the late E. H. 
Crabb, of Arizona. : 

These resolutions have been printed in pamplet 
form and sent to each member of the American 
National Live Stock Association. Any stockman not 
a member of the association will be furnished a copy 
on application to the secretary. 

* * * 


At the meeting of the National Wool Growers’ 
Association the following resolutions were adopted: 


1. Asking Congress to pass legislation enabling federal 
reserve banks to discount notes secured by live stock for periods 
of at least two years. 

2. Urging all wool-growers to give unstinted support to the 
National Wool Growers’ Commission Company, now doing busi- 
ness at most of the markets and at pre-war rates. 

3. Requesting the early passage by Congress of the French- 
Capper “truth-in-fabric” bill. 

4. Protesting against the continued discrimination against 
the wool-growing industry in tariff legislation, declaring the 35 
per cent ad-valorem duty on wool contained in the Fordney bill 
now before Congress to be wholly inadequate, demanding the 
substitution of a duty based on scoured content, and urging that 
the life of the emergency tariff be continued until a permanent 
measure has been enacted. 

5. Extending condolences to the family of the late Roscoe 
M. Wood. 

6. Appealing to the railroads forthwith to put into effect — 
the reduced rates on live stock recommended by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission; or, if this is not done, directing the 
officers of the association to obtain an order from the commis- 
sion establishing such rates at once. 


BUSINESS HANDICAPPED BY EXCES- 
SIVE TAXES AND COSTS OF 
PRODUCTION 


J. E. P. 


TILL THE INSISTENT PROBLEM: ‘“What’s the 
S matter with business?” Henry Ford has some 
$50,000,000 in the bank, where he can reach it © 

at any moment; and whenever Brazil, Honduras, or 
Borrovinia decides on an emission ranging from a few 
to many millions, the United States money market 
appears capable of absorbing it. At least, the finan- 


‘cial writers invariably inform the public that such 


issues were “oversubscribed.” But when the cattle- 
man goes in quest of a little money to carry on an 
essential business, all he gets is a few kind words 
designed to mitigate the turn-down. The fact that 
federal reserve rediscount rates are being whittled 
down, and that call money is cheaper, merely aggra- 
vates his case. The anvil chorus of optimism emanat- 
ing from the gallery, whence comes the daily dope of 
the financial writers, dins these subjects into the ears 
of their somewhat skeptical constituency. But the 
fact is that money is not particularly easier in the 
case of the average man needing it to carry on his 
business. 


Two substantial handicaps obstruct business. One 
is excessive, if not burdensome, taxation, federal and 
otherwise; the other, continued resistance of economic 
law by the labor clans. Until these obstacles to prog- 
ress are removed, material improvement is not to be 
expected. In some spheres labor has recognized the 
necessity for liquidation, resulting in prompt stimula- 
tion of the industry affected. But neither railroad 
labor nor building labor has yet seen the light; and 
until this attitude is changed the situation will not 
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materially improve. Agriculture, especially live stock, 
has liquidated to the limit. 

Business needs capital, and it is capital that is 
being diverted to other channels. The proposed tax- 
revision law is generally understood to be unjust and 
uneconomical. Congress is evidently afraid of dis- 
pleasing some element. In the finality of the game 
it will not succeed in giving satisfaction to any. 

Legalized tax-dodging by investment in tax-exempt 
securities is one current evil the outcome of which is 
not fully appreciated. Not only is it making tax eva- 
sion possible, but it is steadily increasing the burden 
of public debt—state, municipal, and otherwise—on 
which interest must be paid. It is responsible for 
prodigality in the use of public funds, so easily raised 
by bond issues, and is steadily increasing the army of 
tax-eaters. 

Labor’s repressive influence is felt everywhere. 
Between union exactions and federal taxes, incentive 
and enterprise have been effectively muzzled. <A care- 
ful survey of the situation does not warrant expecta- 
tion of normal business activity in the near future. 
The student of trade conditions detects steady cur- 
tailment of demand and little opportunity for profit. 
The market in most branches is wholly without buy- 
ang power. Retailers, as a class, have never cut prof- 
its to the bone, which is essential in times like these. 
Wholesalers and manufacturers, except in a few lines, 
are not making money, with production slowed down 
and overhead: expenses heavy. One solution of the 
problem would appear to be acquiescence by labor in 
liquidation. Eventually the force of economic law will 
bring this about. The result is. inevitable, and may 
come sooner than appears probable at this moment. 

The agrarian interest is on what is tantamount to 
a buying strike. Every penny the average farmer 
spends is doled out reluctantly, as he is smarting under 
a sense of injustice in being subjected to what he con- 
siders premature and one-sided deflation. He sees 
values of everything he produces back on the pre-war 
basis, while most of what he must of necessity pur- 
chase is still inflated. Consequently he buys under 
protest, and only to the extent of actual necessities. 
Assumption that the farmer, as a class, is broke is 
erroneous. He is not walking'the streets seeking em- 
ployment, as are thousands, if not millions, at the great 
population centers; nor is he wrestling with one of the 
principal curses of civilization today—exorbitant, if 
not prohibitive, rents. He may have been producing 
at a loss, yet as a potential wealth-producer his farm 
is intact. At least a portion of the misery in which 
agrarianism is steeped at present is psychological, 
engendered in a measure by a lusty-throated element 
that finds “farming the farmer” lucrative—thriving, 
as it were, on his troubles. Agriculture will come out 
of this depression sooner and better. than other ele- 
ments of the community. 
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The attitude of labor is consistent. Its leaders 
have been inappropriately styled ‘“ivory-headed,” 
whereas they are actually sagacious. Strikes and 
discontent are the pedestals on which their system 
rests. Leadership in labor circles always fiddles on. 
one string, arousing class prejudice and stimulating 
discontent, regardless of wages or employment condi- 
tions. Labor’s worst enemy is its leadership. 


Between high cost of government and excessive 
cost of production, the business community is in a 
somewhat unenviable position. When we consider 
that interest on the national debt this year will be 
about $200,000,000 more than the total cost of admin- 
istering the federal government in 1907, the menace 
of bureaucracy will be understood. And some big bills ° 
must be paid before long—bills that can be met only 
by increasing government obligations; which means 
that money must be diverted from legitimate busi- 
ness channels into government coffers. Everything 
connected with cost of running the government has 
aviated to levels that create justifiable alarm, espe- 
cially with the taxing capacity already strained. 


“Where has the money in circulation in flush times 
gone?” is an everyday question. Much of it was not 
actual circulating medium, but credit, which, having 
been abused, has disappeared. The circulating medi- 
um has been contracted in the process of deflation, and 
millions of currency and specie have gone into char- 
acteristic hiding-places. Every safety-deposit box in 
the country is rented, and millions are undoubtedly 
concealed in those time-honored depositories—mat- 
tresses and old socks. This may partly answer the 
insistent inquiry as to where the money recently in 
circulation has gone. With loaning rates at 7 per cent 
or higher, and banks paying 3 to 4 per cent on savings 
deposits, depositors have had incentive to put their 
money away. 


This is not written in an everything-going-to-the- 
dogs spirit, but facts must be recognized. Signs of 
improvement are undoubtedly in evidence, but until 
cost of production is cut and tax evils are to some 
extent eliminated, industrial rehabilitation will not be 
effected. 


THE LIVE-STOCK RATE CASE 


HE DECISION of the Interstate Commerce Commission ren- 

dered August 3, 1921, in Docket 12146 (63 I. C. C., 107), 
which is the case involving the reasonableness of all live-stock 
rates throughout the West, held “that the record as made will 
not support a finding that the rates assailed,-as a whole, are 
unjust and unreasonable,” but from the standpoint of economic 
necessity the commission recommended that all rates on live 
stock in western territory “which are higher than 50 cents per 
hundred pounds” should be reduced “to the basis of 80 per cent 
of the present rates, but not less than 50 cents per hundred 
pounds.” 

Commissioner Hall rendered the decision for the majority 
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of the commission. After reviewing the evidence, the following 
conclusion is announced: 


“Defendants have met the issue thus presented with evidence 
as to the reasonableness of the present rate structure as a whole, 
judged by the recognized transportation standards. It has been 
suggested that to these standards should be added another—that 
of economic necessity ; that the carriers as public servants should 
bear part of the public burdens; and that we may find unjust 
and unreasonable a rate structure which is not relaxed to relieve 
the needs of an industry. Put in another way, the proposition is 
advanced that we may find existing rates unjust and unreason- 
able, and require that they be reduced below what would be justi- 
fied by standards_heretofore recognized, because an industry is 
not prospering. If that be true, then the converse must be true, 
that at times when the industry prospers we may find justified 
rates higher than those which under accepted standards would 
be just and reasonable. If true of this industry, it must be true 
of other industries that languish or flourish, now and hereafter ; 
and if true of industries, why not true of localities or individ- 
uals? The answer is that the foundations of what is just and 
reasonable are not set on such shifting sands. Essentially the 
proposition is not new, and has been dealt with and disposed of 
long ago. 

“In*Railroad Commissioners of Kansas v. A. T. & 8. F. Ry. 
Co., 22 I. C. C., 407, at 410 we said: 


““This commission has often said that it cannot require of 
carriers the establishment of rates which will guarantee to a 
shipper the profitable conduct of his business. The railway may 
not impose an unreasonable transportation charge merely because 
the business of the shipper is so profitable that he can pay it; 
nor, conversely, can the shipper demand that an unreasonably 
low charge shall be accorded him simply because the profits of 
his business have shrunk to a point where they are no longer 
sufficient. 

“The effect of a rate upon commercial conditions, whether 
an industry can exist under particular rates or a particular ad- 
justment of rates, are matters of consequence, and facts tending 
to show these circumstances and conditions are always pertinent. 
But they are only a single factor in determining the fundamental 
question. A narrowing market, increased cost of production, 
overproduction, and many other considerations may render an 
industry unprofitable, without. showing the freight rate to be 
unreasonable.’ 

“Similar exposition may be found in Railroad Commissioners 
of Montana v. B., A. & P. Ry. Co., 31 I. C. C., 611, and many 
other cases. 


“Another aspect should be considered. Carriers subject to 
the Interstate Commerce Act have been required since its enact- 
ment in 1887 to establish and maintain just and reasonable rates. 
The initiation of those rates has lain with them. Since 1910 we 
have had power to suspend new rates, and in proper cases to 
require their cancellation before they go into effect. Since 1910, 
also, the burden of proof to show that an increased rate is just 
and reasonable has been upon the carrier. The words, ‘just and 
reasonable.’ are not defined in the statute. For more than thirty 
years and in many thousands of reported cases the criteria and 
standards of reasonableness now generally recognized and accept- 
ed have been gradually developed and established for the guid- 
ance of carriers and shippers alike. 

“The carrier, in essaying to perform its statutory duty of 
initiating just and reasonable rates, should not be misled by any 
subordination or rejection in this case of standards bedded in 
reason and justified by experience. We, therefore, restate that, 
in considering the reasonableness of rates, industrial prosperity 
or adversity may be taken into account, with other factors, but 
cannot dominate them. 

“~The right of a railroad to charge a certain’ sum for freight 
does not depend at all upon the fact of whether its custcmers 
are making or losing by their business.’ (Union Pacific Raiiroad 
Co. v. Goodrich, 149 U. S., 680, 695.) 


“We have always recognized the right of carriers to so adapt 
their rates and practices to the needs of the localities and indus- 
tries which they serve as to promote the welfare of shipper and 
carrier alike, where that can be done within the limits of reason- 
ableness and without the undue prejudice and unjust discrimina- 
tion which the law prohibits. In this we have. recognized their 
right to do what we could not require them to do. We are now 
asked to impose upon them an economic policy against their will, 
because the live-stock industry is not prospering under the impact 
of many and world-wide influences, in which the rate structure 
plays at best but a minor part. The record as made will not 
support a finding that the rates assailed, as a whole, are unjust 
and unreasonable. : 


“But there are other features of the rate situation which 
should be considered. 

“In Ex Parte 74 we found that the percentage increases there 
authorized— 


“‘would under present conditions result in rates not unreason- 
able in the aggregate under section 1 of the act, and would enable 
the carriers in the respective groups, under honest, efficient, and 
economical management and reasonable expenditures for main- 
tenance of way, structures, and equipment,’ 


“to earn the aggregate annual railway operating income set as 
a mark by Congress. Of this they have fallen far short, for the 
reasons, among others, which afflict complainants’ industry. We 
referred to the considerable evidence presented with respect to 
rates upon individual commodities, live stock among others, and 
we said: 


“It would be desirable, if it were possible, to determine 
definitely the commodities, the sections of the country, and even 
the individual rates which can best bear the burden of increases, 
and the relationships of the rates and differentials which will be 
disturbed by a percentage increase. This is precluded by the 
necessity of prompt action upon the main issues presented.’ 


“In the closing paragraph of our report we said: 


““Most of the factors with which we are dealing are con- 
stantly changing. It is impossible to forecast with any degree 
of certainty what the volume of traffic will be. The general price 
level is changing from month to month and from day to day. It 
is impracticable at this time to adjust all of the rates on indi- 
vidual commodities. The rates to be established on the basis 
hereinbefore approved must necessarily be subject to such read- 
justments as the facts may warrant. It is conceded by the car- 
riers that readjustments will be necessary. It is expected that 
shippers will take these matters up in the first instance with the 
carriers, and the latter will be expected to deal promptly and 
effectively therewith, to the end that necessary readjustments 
may be made in as many instances as practicable without appeal 
to us.’ 


“Such readjustment between shippers and carriers has not 
been made in rates on ordinary live stock moved to market.” 
Two of the commissioners filed separate opinions, as follows: 


Commissioner McChord: “In my judgment, the case stated 
in the majority report calls for one or the other of two things: 
viz., a dismissal of the complaint or the entry of an order award 
ing specific relief; and, as I comprehend the record, I think we 
should prescribe a substantial reduction in these rates.” 


Commissioner Campbell: ‘I cannot but express the view that 
we would have been fully justified in this case in making an abso- 
lute and definite finding of unreasonableness as to rates for both 
long and short hauls, and entering an order requiring a reduc- 
tion, instead of merely suggesting it and holding the record open 
for more affirmative action should that become necessary.” 

At New York, on September 1, the carriers decided to comply 
with the recommendation of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for a 20 per cent reduction in live-stock rates in western territory, 
to be put into effect at the earliest possible date. 


NO AMERICAN ROYAL IN 1921 


It is announced that, owing to the impossibility of complet- 
ing in time the buildings which are to house the American Royal 
Live Stock Show at Kansas City, Mo., there will be no show this 
year. It was originally planned to hold the exposition on Novem- 
ber 12-18. 


THE CALENDAR 


October 3-8, 1921—National Swine Show, Peoria, Ill. 
October 6-7, 1921—Stocker and Feeder Show, St. Joseph, Mo. 


October. 22-30, 1921—California National Live Stock Show. San 
Francisco, Cal. " 


October 27-November 2, 1921—Western Royal 
Spokoae, Weeks yal Live Stock Show, 


November 5-12, 1921—Pacific International 7 
tion, Portland, Ore. Live Stock Exposi 


November 26-December 3, 1921—International 7 
position, Chicago, Ill. ee 
January 3-7, 1922—Ogden Live Stock Show, Ogden, Utah. 


somes 14-21, 1922—National Western Stock Show, Denver. 
0. 
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GENERAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 
S UCH OPTIMISM as is still finding trite expression 





in current trade reviews derives its tenuous pab- 

ulum from the hope that expectations sufficiently 
long sustained may some day reap their deferred re- 
ward, rather than from any actual changes in the sit- 
uation. The fact is that, while the drab clouds of 
depression hovering over the business world occasion- 
ally are penetrated by a shaft of light, they show as 
yet no signs of dispersion. Improvement is noted here 
and there; symptoms of impending general recovery 
are lacking. 

The industrial situation is described as slightly 
more encouraging than a month ago, with unemploy- 
ment, still regrettably large, declining at some of the 
chief centers. In the iron and steel trade a more cheer- 
ful note is manifest, notwithstanding the absence of 
important railroad orders. Lumber shows increased 
animation, acceptance by the building trades of wage 
reductions foreshadowing a revival of activity in that 


line. Copper, coal, and coke are reported to be firmer. — 


The unprecedentedly slim cotton crop (only about 
7,000,000 bales) has resulted in a sharp rise in prices 
on raw cotton, which is now seHing around 18 cents a 
pound. A heavy carry-over from last season, however, 
precludes a shortage of that commodity. ¢ 

Continued high temperatures have forced along the 
corn crop, which is now considered out of danger and 
is maintaining its promise of a bumper yield. Har- 
vesting of small grain is practically eompleted, with 
returns on the whole less favorable than looked for 
earlier in the season. Crops are already moving to 
market in large volume, tending to ease the financial 
stringency. Millers are buying freely, and exports of 
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wheat are at the rate of about 1,000,000 bushels a day. 
Corn in Nebraska is at present selling as low as 28 
to 30 cents a bushel, with 25 anticipated later in the 
season. Wheat prices at Chicago, September delivery, 
range between $1.19 and $1.26. : 

The outlook in the jobbing trade is said to be a 
shade brighter. Cotton goods and footwear are more 
active. There is increased buying of hides on the part 
of tanners. Revival in retail trade, on the other hand, 
is dragging and sporadic, apparel lines especially being 
held back by continued warm weather. Shelves, how- 
ever, are clearing, and restocking must proceed from 
now on. 

The stock and bond markets late in August evinced 
a healthier tone, and money an easier tendency. For- 
eign exchange generally was firmer. A slight rise in 
business failures was recorded. 

Railroad net earnings in July were 13.5 per cent 
below those of a year ago, but operating expenses at 


- the same time decreased 29.4 per cent, leaving an 


estimated total net income of $75,000,000—sufficient 
to take care of the 6 per cent guaranteed return. 

Food prices, following a slight rise, again show a 
downward trend. Bradstreet’s index number, based 
on the wholesale prices per pound of thirty-one articles 
used for food, for the week ending September 3, 1921, 
was $2.92, compared with $2.97 for the previous week, 
$3.07 for the week ending August 6, and $4.36 for the 
week ending September 3, 1920. 


A NOTABLE DECISION 


HE ACTION of the Interstate. Commerce Com- 
"T nission in the general live-stock rate case is a 

decided innovation in regulatory methods and has 
precipitated much comment in traffic circles. This is 
the first decision ever handed down by the commission 
wherein it is held that the present rates are reason- 
able from a transportation standpoint, but in which a 
reduction is recommended on economic grounds. It isa 
revolutionary recognition of the principle that alleged 
transportation costs are not the only factor to be 
considered in determining what the railroads should 
charge. The decision is also noteworthy from another 
aspect, in that the commission recommends, instead 
of ordering, a reduction in live-stock rates in excess of 
50 cents per 100 pounds. While there have been a few 
cases of minor importance where the commission has 
suggested to the carriers that certain relief should be . 
granted, and has refrained from making a definite 
order, no deeision covering such a large volume of 
traffic and such a wide extent of territory has ever 
been handed down with simply a recommendation, 
instead of an official order, to do what the commission 
deemed right. Possibly the unusual grounds on which 
the opinion was predicated were the reason for recom- 
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mending instead of ordering the relief. The decision, 
which is copiously quoted from elsewhere in this issue, 
is far-reaching and marks a new departure in federal 
regulation of transportation facilities. 

Only live-stock rates in excess of 50 cents per 100 
pounds are affected, and naturally there has been a 
great deal of adverse criticism from those sections 
where the market rates do not exceed that figure. 
There are many who believe, as did the dissenting com- 
missioners, that the record warranted an order grant- 
ing adequate relief on all live-stock rates, whether 
above or below 50 cents per 100 pounds. Markets on 
the Missouri River are fearful lest a literal compliance 
with the recommendation of the commission will result 
in a serious disruption of market differentials, to the 
consequent advantage of far-distant markets. Some 
interests have threatened to enjoin the carriers, should 
they comply with the recommendation of the commis- 
sion and reduce long-haul rates, without at the same 
time making a corresponding reduction on short-haul 
traffic. It is unlikely that any court would look with 
favor on such a proceeding. The carriers have an- 
nounced that they intend to comply with the recom- 
mendation of the commission, and that the reduced 
rates will be made effective on September 20, to expire 
December 31,1921. So far as we are advised, they will 
endeavor to preserve the pre-war market differentials. 
The reduction will apply on cattle, hogs, and sheep, 
but not on horses or mules. 

Our federal machinery for the regulation of rail- 
road rates and charges has drifted into an awkward 
situation, by reason of congressional action and other- 
wise, and the instant case is fairly representative of 
the dilemma confronting both shippers, carriers, and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. The first great 
blunder was the Adamson Act, fixing hours and con- 
ditions of labor. Then followed successive advances 
in wages, and restrictive and costly regulations as to 
hours and duties, which tended toward a decreased 
efficiency per man. This augmented labor expense, 
together with increased cost of supplies and materials, 
etc., tremendously enlarged the operating expenses of 
the carriers. Relief was looked for from a restoration 
of the railroads to their owners. On February 28, 
1920, Congress passed the Transportation Act, and 
the roads were turned back on March 1, 1920. Under 
that act it was provided that the commission should 
determine the valuation of the property of the carriers 
used in the service of transportation, and should pre- 
scribe such rates and charges as would, “under honest, 
efficient, and economical management, and reasonable 
expenditures for maintenance of way, structures, and 
equipment,” yield a fair return. For the two years 
beginning March 1, 1920, the commission was directed 
to consider 514 per cent a fair return, but might allow 
one-half of 1 per cent more for improvements, better- 
ments, or equipment. This so-called guarantee is con- 
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tained in the celebrated Section 15-A of the act, around 
which there has been so much contention and for the 
repeal of which several bills are now pending in 
Congress. 

The Transportation Act created a Labor Board. 
On July 21, 1920, this board rendered a decision on 
the demand of the labor unions for higher pay, grant- 
ing general increases in wages aggregating annually 
about $600,000,000, with a back-pay allowance amount- 
ing to $120,000,000. The carriers were alleged to be 
‘neutral’ as to this last wage advance—probably hop- 
ing they could more than recoup themselves through 
increased rates, and thus “‘pass the buck” to the ship- 
pers. Even prior to the decision of the Labor Board 
the railway executives were planning to apply to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for increased rev- 
enue, on the basis of the “fair return” specified in the 
act. In the early part of May, 1920, the carriers filed 


such an application. Hearings were held in Washing- . 


ton during May, June, and July, 1920, and on July 29 
(eight days after the decision of the Labor Board) the 
commission rendered its decision, known as Ex Parte 
74, granting permissive authority for various percent- 
age increases in rates, fares, Pullman charges, etc. In 
stibstance, the carriers stated to the commission what 
percentage increases they deemed necessary to yield 
the “fair return” in the different groups, and the com- 
mission, without any special regard to whether the 
increase would make the rates unjust or unreasonable, 
held that certain horizontal advances “may be made ;” 
also, that “‘the increases authorized are intended to 
yield the additional one-half of 1 per cent.” The 
advances permitted under Ex Parte 74 were made 
effective by the carriers on August 26, 1920. _ 
These new rates were so high as to prohibit the 
movement of many commodities. Deflation of values 
was in progress, and the normal tonnage which car- 
riers relied on handling failed to materialize. Business 
stagnated, and high freight rates were an important 
contributing factor. Railroad net earnings made but 
little better showing after the advance than previous 
thereto. In fact, it was completely demonstrated that 
high freight rates do not spell increased net revenue— 
and carriers now recognize that fallacy. They realize 
that there is a definite limit to the burden which the 
traffic of this country can stand, and are tardily ad- 


justing some of their charges to such a basis as will © 


move the traffic and enable shippers to exist. At the 
same time #hey are endeavoring to reduce their labor 
expense and all other costs. 

Congress erred in directing the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to adjust railway rates so as to 
yield 6 per cerft. Some railroads earned that much 
under the old rates; others could not earn that 
percentage if the present rates were doubled. The 
attempt of the commission to carry out that policy 
is largely responsible for the present transportation 
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muddle. Section 15-A is unsound in principle and 
unworkable in practice, and should be repealed. 

The reduction of 20 per cent in live-stock rates in 
excess of 50 cents per 100 pounds will affect prac- 
tically all rates eastbound from the intermountain 
region and west and south Texas, as well as all rates 
westbound to the Pacific coast. The advance granted 
in Ex Parte 74 in the mountain and Pacific territory 
(which is the territory bounded substantially on the 
east by a north-and-south line through Denver, and 
on the west by the Pacific coast) was 25 per cent. 
The reduction of 20 per cent on all existing live-stock 
rates within that territory wipes out that advance. 
It means that freight rates there were already bear- 
ing more than their fair share of the transportation 
burden. The advance in live-stock rates from the 
intermountain region eastbound to points in other 
groups was 3314 per cent, and the reduction of 20 
per cent will take off most-of that increase. For 
example, an increase of 3314 per cent on a 60-cent 
rate would make it 80 cents; and a reduction of 20 
per cent on the 80-cent rate would leave 64 cents. 

Carriers have decided to make no further exten- 
sion of the emergency rates on cattle from the South- 
west, which expired on September 15. These rates 
will, of course, be affected by the 20 per cent reduc- 
tion where they exceed 50 cents per 100 pounds. At 
present they are stated in dollars and cents per car; 
the average loading is around 20,000 pounds per car. 
Probably the carriers will apply the reduction to per- 
car rates in excess of $100 per car, that being a fair 
equivalent on that class of traffic. 


The short-haul interests will undoubtedly ask the 


commission to reconsider its decision in this case a 
to grant similar relief on all live-stock rates below 50 
cents per 100 pounds. There is serious question as to 


‘the correctness of the finding of the commission that 


the existing live-stock rates are reasonable in a trans- 
portation sense. That point will also be further con- 
tested before the commission. 


TIME FOR PAYMENT OF GRAZING FEES 
EXTENDED 


E ARE PLEASED to announce that the bill 

W extending the time for the payment of graz- 

ing fees on national forests from September 

1 to December 1, 1921, introduced by Senator Phipps, 

of Colorado, was passed by Congress before its recess, 

and signed by President Harding on August 24. It has 
thus become a law. 


Stockmen using the forests will be grateful for 
this relief. We understand that not much more than 
30 per cent of the fees have been paid to date, and the 
three-months’ respite will afford a welcome breathing 
space. 


Richard Walsh 


ABLED ADVICES from Southern Rhodesia an- 
C nounce the death of Richard Walsh. The sad 
event will be a shock to his friends in this coun-° 
try, many of whom welcomed his reappearance among 
them, after a long absence, at the annual convention 
of the American National Live Stock Association at 
El Paso in January of this year, where his address on 
“Cattle Conditions in Southern Rhodesia” attracted 
much interested attention. 


“Dick” Walsh, as he was universally known, served 
his apprenticeship to the cattle business on the Adair 
Ranch in the Panhandle of Texas, beginning work as 
a hand in 1885. His connection with that ranch en- 
dured for more than a quarter of a century, and he 
held the position of its manager for seventeen years, 
during which the name of the J A brand became a 
synonym for all that was best in range breeding. 


In 1911 he went to Brazil, where he assisted Murdo 
Mackenzie in the establishment of great ranching en- 
terprises. His next move was, in 1913, to Southern 
Rhodesia. He took charge there of the cattle inter- 
ests of the British South Africa Company, and suc- 
ceeded, notwithstanding the serious handicap of the 
war period, in building up from small beginnings and 
operating an extensive group of ranches. His connec- - 
tion with that concern continued till the time of his 
death, which occurred from apoplexy on August 27. 





LIVE STOCK MARKETING COMMITTEE 
OUTLINES PLAN 


oom on the fundamentals of a co-operative market- 
ing plan was reached at a meeting of the Live Stock Market- 
ing Committee of Fifteen held in Chicago August 10 and 11. 
The subcommittee on co-operative marketing is still at work on 
the details of this plan, which will be submitted for ratification 
to a conference of producers from all parts of the country to be 
called between October 15 and November 1. The essential fea- 
tures, however, are as follows: 


1. Co-operative live-stock shipping associations will hold 
membership in terminal live-stock commission associations, which 
in turn will hold membership in a national association of live- 
stock producers. Individual stock-growers may also secure mem- 
bership in the terminal association. 


2. The terminal live-stock commission associations provide 
for the establishment of producer-owned and producer-controlled 
co-operative live-stock commission companies at the markets 
where needed. The demand for the terminal co-operative com- 
mission companies must come from the producers themselves, 
who will thereby pledge their support in advance. Subsidiary 
to each co-operative commission company will be a stocker and 
feeder company, from which the patronage dividends will be pro- 
rated back to the consignor.member. The commission associa- 
tions at the terminal markets will be governed by boards of 
directors ranging from five to nine in number. The board of 
directors of the commission association will select the manager, 
hire employees, and decide questions of policy. The usual com- 
mission charge will be levied for selling live stock, but earnings 
will be pro-rated back to the members on the patronage’ dividend 
plan. The directors of the terminal associations will be elected 
by delegates in annual convention. Voting delegates will be 
apportioned on the basis of shipments consigned to the terminal 
association, and not by state lines. 
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‘3. The various terminal associations will federate into a 
national organization, governed by a board of not less than 
seven nor more than fifteen directors. The national board will 
be supported by the terminal commission associations. National 
headquarters of the live-stock producers’ association will be in 
Chicago. 

No contract to be signed by the members is contemplated. 


Definite action was taken to establish a co-operative live- 
stock commission company at the National Stock Yards, East 
St. Louis, Illinois, at an early date. -A special committee, com- 
posed of John G. Brown, of Indiana ; E. H. Cunningham, of Iowa; 
C. E. Collins, of Colorado; J. E. Boog-Scott, of Texas, and H. W. 
Mumford, of Illinois, was empowered to select a board of seven 
directors and proceed with the organization of the company. 

The next meeting of the Committee of Fifteen will be held 
in Chicago on September 27, when the subcommittee on orderly 
marketing will submit a report on the regulation of the flow of 
live stock to market. . 


SECRETARY WALLACE DEFINES HIS ATTITUDE 
ON PACKER LEGISLATION 


Pear AT THE CONVENTION of American meat-packers 
in Chicago on August 9, Secretary of Agriculture Wallace 
drew applause by his conciliatory reference to the attitude which 
his department would take to the enforcement of the packer 
legislation just passed. 


“There is no need now to speak of the reasons which led 
Congress to enact this law,’ Mr. Wallace said. “I know that 
most of you have not favored it and have felt that, while neither 
government ownership, operation, nor control is contemplated, it 
would be an unwarranted interference with private business. I 
think I can understand your feelings in this matter and your very 
natural apprehension concerning the manner in which it will be 
administered. ; 

“The power placed in the hands of the supervising agency is 
very great, and could be used to cause much annoyance and 
unnecessary expense to those who come under the law. I am 
all the more conscious of this because for the time being I happen 
to be the one who is charged with this responsibility. Therefore 
I wish to make it perfectly clear that, without prejudice of any 
kind, my whole effort will be to administer this law in a con- 
structive way and with the purpose of promoting the live-stock 
and meat industry, and safeguarding the legitimate interests of 
everyone connected with it. 

“There will be-no arbitrary or offensive exercise of power. 
There will be no interference with the free operation of legiti- 
mate business, nor imposition of burdensome and unnecessary 
rules and regulations. Discretionary powers will be used fairly 
and with due regard to all concerned. 

“T assume, to start with, that it will be the intention of every- 
one to observe the law and refrain from practices which may be 
forbidden. I shall expect to counsel freely with all interested 
parties in setting up the administrative machinery and making 
the necessary rules. I shall approach you with the feeling that 
you will act in openness of mind and good faith in the whole 
business, and shall hope that you will grant me what I so freely 
yield to you. No matter who may be Secretary of Agriculture, 
I hope and believe that the relations between him and the people 
who are in the live-stock and meat industry will be of the helpful, 
co-operative sort. That there may be differences of opinion at 
times is’to be expected, but when the heart is right such differ- 
ences can be adjusted without that bickering and recrimination 
which impairs public confidence and is so distressing to the right- 
thinking man.” 


At another point in his address, discussing the need of co- 
operation, Secretary Wallace said: 


“It is to the interest of the nation, and of every party to this 
great [live-stock] industry, that an effort should be made to 
establish and maintain it upon a sound business basis. All the 
parties who have anything to do with it should co-operate for 
the common good. Men are human and cannot be expected to 
divest themselves entirely of human frailties. Always there will 
be the clash of personal interest, the shrewd bargaining with one 
another. But more and more we are coming to see that there is 
such a thing as buying too cheaply and selling too dearly, and 
that no permanent gain comes from driving too sharp a bargain.” 


STOCK GROWERS’ FINANCE CORPORATION 


A ccounixe TO A REPORT sent out by the executive com- 
mittee of the Stock Growers’ Finance Corporation, notes to 


‘ the amount of $3,658,363.86 had been discounted up to August 11, 


1921. In addition, loans in the sum of $2,852,521.88 had been 
accepted, but not yet discounted; making a total of $6,511,084.74. 
The loans, as distributed by states, were as follows: 


OMG Gi) bso ot tg kine a ek es $2,874,715.85 
NO = Ro ronan ede 705,605.94 
Bouth pakote: (53. S stk ee 651,713.56 
OR a NS ee Dr een = ee ee 614,251.29 
We Veperritigh, ott Sc ee he ee 515,569.58 
ROR oc OF OS oe lee aie ees 515,000.00 
CRI MIO nor eo ea ee a 265,838.17 
Tilt RPM © soi ae eee 161,942.20 
WHINE 000 2b i ee ee eae eet 100,434.17 
CNR 3 oe ee er 44,805.00 
RAEN Ge EL eb Se . 85,709.98 
L'a abate were eI Se ate es 25,500.00 
The security on these loans was classified thus: 
RiGck: Wate: 8 ee Bee 2g Sa eae $4,515,918.50 
Weed! BR@Ors’ 04.20: 54s3 Sea eae 940,219.42 
BRGOO) 5. sie eeeecat eases 974,947.82 


The report gives the below list of the amounts subscribed to 
the pool by the banks of the different cities: 


OW TOPE | soo es ke $25,000,000 
CRMONING: « iclssit icscisincsnsctegaecsacies rhs 8,000,000 
omverurenn sb kd Aa eas ee 3,000,000 
Pet TMU ops Se ese es bee 2,200,000 
UREN 5 cit vente Rape cscende rece eaen 2,000,000 
RAnGAS) Ce 2280 eee 1,350,000 
ClOVGMRI, ora og Pe ee 1,000,000 
SOEUR dss or sees i cet eee ston 1,000,000 
San WP rAnewee voi ee aa 1,000,000 
Minneapolis _ ......: Boa cSoes aaa aieas elie ars 939,500 
IN a oo a ee eat he eae 750,000 
ES POG se ee ae Oe oe eee 671,500 
BOR A ONOS ea 808 ets Eee catia eore 500,000 
TORI onthe Coens cate 500,000 
ROPE on a BS eaten nee atedees 475,000 
WRONG: ccc le Bee. aa 300,000 
TOR ocot id do el he eee 165,000 
WOGCHtaS 5b la ee ee 150,000 

ER cicceies ton csscccnseetncceepseSodiuzsteunanencesetone $49,001,000 


On the last day of August loans accepted amounted to 
$6,573,350.11. : 


EXTENSION OF RETURN TRANSPORTATION 
FOR LIVE-STOCK ATTENDANTS 


A CIRCULAR recently issued by western trunk lines extends, 
effective August 15, 1921, the return transportation limit for 
attendants of live-stock shipments to ten days. The provision 
reads as follows: 


“In the case of shipments from Colorado (i.e., Colorado 
common points and west thereof), Utah, Wyoming, Montana, 
New Mexico, Arizona, Canada, Manitoba or west thereof, cattle, 
hogs, sheep, or goats for destination points on or east of the 
Missouri River, free return transportation, when authorized by 
tariffs, will be granted to the said attendant or attendants when 
the live-stock contract is presented to the carrier’s agent at desti- 
nation or feed point on or east of the Missouri River within ten 
(10) days after the arrival of stock at such destination or feed 
point. The return passage of such attendant or attendants must 
begin within twenty-four (24) hours after the issuance of return 
transportation within such ten-day period.” 


The Denver & Rio Grande Railroad has granted the ten-day 
return limit since last April. 


Any tariff is a good thing for the political party that did not 
pass it.—Greenville (8. C.) Piedmont. 
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BANKS LIQUIDATING CATTLE PAPER SHOULD 
RELOAN ONE-THIRD 


San Antonio, Tex., August 18, 1921. 


To THE PRODUCER: 

In my opinion, the beef-eating people of the United States 
are facing a severe shortage of meat, due to the great pressure 
of, liquidation. Banks carrying cattle paper find collections neces- 
sary, and it appears that they are unable, or unwilling, to finance 
restocking with a portion of the money received. Under these 
conditions owners of live stock are combing out the animals from 
the herds which sell for the most money on the open market, 
with only those for buyers who are in a position to butcher the 
cattle they buy. 


Thousands of well-bred cattle, too thin to be slaughtered, are 
being sacrificed. Stockmen of excellent standing, with good col- 
lateral, are visiting the stock-yards, inspecting the animals for 
sale, and requesting loans ‘from the banks to purchase young 
stockers which are being sold at a sacrifice. The banks reply 
that they are not interested and are not making loans for restock- 
ing, no matter how good the collateral nor how good the borrower. 

Without the cash to purchase, the would-be buyer goes home 
without buying, and the live stock continues to flow to the 
market icoking for purchasers. 

The banks that have the loans on these cattle want the full 
receipts from the animals sold. In some instances this will not 
pay the amount of the loan. The stockman has paid all that 
he can, and is unable to give further security for the balance 
due; yet the bank carrying the paper has not received full liqui- 
dation. : 

In my opinion, this policy is not only going to have a serious 
effect on the live-stock producers of the United States, but is 
bound to bring about such a shortage of beef that the prices 
will be higher and out of line With other meats and food products 
as well. 

To improve this condition, the banks that have cattle paper 
for liquidation should accept two-thirds of the money for which 
cattle are now selling, and allow one-third to repurchase on the 
present market the thin young stockers now going at a sacrifice, 
taking such stockers as security, which some day will pay the 
bank loan in full, and at the same time enable the farmer or 
ranchman to keep his ranch or farm stocked. 

If the banks do not follow this policy, those who owe on their 
ranches will find it hard to meet interest payments. Under fore- 
closures, real-estate firms will acquire large ranches now oper- 
ated by stockmen, the money for restocking will not be available 
except by borrowing, and the large ranges will not be stocked to 
their capacity. ° 

If the policy of reloaning one-third is adopted, it will make 
our markets more active and stimulate buying of such stock as 
is now sacrificed. Co-operation by stockmen, live-stock loan com- 
panies, and banks, the Federal Reserve Board, and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is necessary to bring about better conditions. 

JULIAN M. BASSETT. 


BOOST YOUR OWN GAME 


OmaHA, NEB., September 1, 1921. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


Grass beef and western cows were selling lower at the close 
of August than they have been at any time since 1911. All 


_ Classes of live stock are selling considerably below cost of pro- 


duction. It is not a question of overproduction, but of under- 
consumption, and unless something is done to increase the de- 
mand for meat, there will be no improvement in the market for 
the live animal. 


While the foreign demand is taking care of large quantities 
of our surplus meat products, the domestic demand shows a great 
falling-off compared with previous years. This, of course, is 
partly due to the fact that there are now close to 6,000,000 men 
out of work in this country, whose buying power has been 
greatly lessened, and in. part also to the fact that a large num- 
ber of retail butchers and restaurateurs are still charging war- 
time prices for meat, notwithstanding that wholesale prices have 
been more than cut in two. But a considerable portion of the 
decreased consumption may be attributed to the anti-meat propa- 
ganda which has been carried on in this country during the last 
year or two. It is up to the live-stock interests to counteract 
this influence, wherever possible, if the business is to be saved 
from ruin. If everyone interested, directly or indirectly, would 
himself eat more meat, and try to persuade his friends to do 
likewise, it would soon be reflected in higher prices for all kinds 
of meat-food animals at the public markets. 


All the great nations in the world have been meat-eating 
nations, and history shows that the decline of some of them began 
when they turned from meat to softer foods. Ours is the greatest 
nation in the world today, and certainly ought to be vitally inter- 
ested in the success of one of its most important industries. 
Conditions have reached a stage where it is absolutely necessary 
that something be done at once. 


W. B. Taae 


RETAIL MEAT PRICES 


Curcaco, ILL., August 25, 1921. 
To THE PRODUCER: 

As you are aware, cattle prices have declined fully $1 per 
ewt. during the past week, due to excessive receipts. This applies 
to range cattle as well as to native grass cattle. I am informed 
that over 100.000 cattle have been thrown on the eastern beef 
market within the last fortnight, forcing wholesale prices down 
an average of $3 per ecwt. Refrigerators and warehouses are 
overloaded with beef that cannot be moved, and, unless a way is 
found to stop the supply temporarily, conditions approaching a 
panie may be looked for in the very near future. 


This meat, I am convinced, could be moved if retailers would 
eut their prices commensurately with the present price level of 
eattle on the hoof and beef at wholesale. But on a great majority 
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of the articles sold at retail meat markets the consumer is still 
charged war-time prices. The following are a few typical ex- 
amples of profiteering by retail butchers in Chicago ; undoubtedly 
they could be duplicated in any other of our large cities: 

A man who works for a packer bought two pounds of round 
steak from a butcher, had it ground, and was charged 50 cents 
a pound. He ascertained the name of the packer from whom it 
was purchased, who turned out to be his own employer. The 
butcher, he learned, had paid 15 cents a pound for the meat. 

A packer salesman took an order from a butcher, which was 
canceled by his house. The wholesale price quoted was $58.56. 
The butcher thereupon put in a claim for $40.86—the difference 
between what he was to have paid and the $99.42 that he expect- 
ed to sell the meat for. This represents a gross profit of about 
70 per cent. 

Two stores across the street from each other were a few days 
ago selling smoked bacon from the same packer, with a difference 
of 6 cents a pound in their prices. 

A number of retailers make a practice of boosting their prices 
on Saturday. 
higher on Saturday morning than on Friday evening. 

Many stores sell as No. 1 grades hams and bacon of second 
grade. 

Compounds are every day being sold as pure lard, at prices 
high enough to show a good profit on the genuine article. 

Pork loins are frequently advertised as “young pig loins.” 

Only one butcher in a stretch of a mile was found to sell 
inspected sausage. This is an excellent article of food, and his 
price was fairly reasonable. All his competitors were charging 
the same price for uninspected sausage, made from God knows 
what. ‘ 

Why do some retailers mutilate the inspection legend on 
their meat, so that the buyer cannot identify the killer? Why 
do they frequently assure their customers that certain meats are 
federally inspected, when they know that they are not? Why do 
they substitute cheap grades when the best is asked for? 

A lot has been said about the cost of credits and of deliver- 
ing meats. It has been claimed that this service adds as much 
as 40 or 50 per cent to the selling price. But I have never suc- 
ceeded in finding a single shop that reduces the price by one 
penny to the thousands who pay cash and carry their parcels 
home. Nor have I found half of the “cash and carry” markets 
with prices materially lower than those of delivery markets. 


EvERETT C. Brown, 
President, National Live Stock Exchange. 


ARIZONA COMING BACK 


Dovetas, Ariz. August 24, 1921. 
To THE PRODUCER: 

During the past six weeks we have had plentiful rains 
throughout the state. This has been a great relief, as the 
losses from the drought earlier in the season were very heavy— 
in some instances as high as 50 per cent. Stock is now rapidly 
putting on flesh. Seeing the condition of the range today, and 
the thrifty animals, one with difficulty realizes how things looked 
at the beginning of July. If we could only find a reasonable 
market, we should be on Easy Street again. 

The untimely death of “Jack” Crabb was a great shock to 
all of us. He was an exceptional man—exceptional in the qual- 
ities which endeared him to his friends, exceptional in the energy 
with which he gave himself to the interests of our industry, and 
exceptional in his aspirations for the organization whose presi- 
dent he was. His loss brought personal grief to every catileman 
in Arizona. 


E. P. Moore. 





The same cuts sell as much as 5 cents a pound . 


WHERE THE PACKERS HAVE FAILED 


Byers, Texas, August 13, 1921. 
To THE PRODUCER: 

If quality and cost of production are taken as a basis of 
comparison. it will be found that beef cattle have sold lower this 
summer than ever before. More money has been lost and more 
men have been bankrupted in the business of producing beef than 
in any similar period in the history of the industry. There exists 
at the present time the widest gap between the price of beef on 
the hoof and beef on the block that has ever been known. So 
great has been the depreciation in the value of beef cattle that 
the cash value which existed two years ago has been almost com- 
pletely wiped out. In other words, the beef cattle now being 
marketed are bringing little more than the cost of keeping them 
the last two years, leaving nothing for the original investment. 
What other class of property can show a corresponding depre- 
ciation? As a result of the abnormally high price of beef on the 
block, the per-capita beef consumption of the United States has 
fallen to unheard-of figures. 

Who is to blame for this inexcusable condition of affairs, 
and what is the remedy? Upon whom rests the responsibility 
of restoring normal conditions? By ‘normal conditions” are meant 
conditions under which cattle can be produced at a profit and 
the beef passed on to thé consumer at a fair price, so that it 
may resume its rightful and proper place on the American table. 

In the mind of the average stock-raiser there exists but one 
market for his product—to-wit, the stock-yards. In maturing 
and finishing his cattle, he does so with the idea of selling them 
to but one person—the packer. When he drives them from his 
pasture to the loading-pens, he is at, his row’s end—the rest is 
up to the packer. 

This situation is recognized by the packers themselves, for 
proof of which fact it is only necessary to peruse some of the 
tons of beautifully printed brochures and other classes of adver- 
tising which they put out annually to gladden the hearts of both 
the stockman and the consumer, in whieh the packer is held up 
as the only customer of the producer and the one source of 
supply for the consumer. It is shown that, if it were not for 
the philanthropical packer, the producer would have a hard 
time passing on his product to the consumer. Be that as it may, 
the fact remains that both producer and consumer have existed 
from time immemorial, and it is doubtful if either were ever in 
a worse fix than both are in at this good hour, under the bene- 
ficent administration of the packers, with beef on the hoof sell- 
ing at five cents per pound and beef on the block selling at thirty- 
five cents. 


Right here is one of the places where the packers have failed. 
They have gone over the country speaking, and filling the col- 
umns of the press with articles, urging greater production of 
meat animals, and then, with an amazing negligence and indif- 
ference, allowed the market for meat to be destroyed under their 
very noses, so that when these animals, for whose production 
they were in fact responsible, came to town, they had no use for 
them and forced the owners to dispose of them in any way they 
could. 

‘The American people buy what they see advertised—espe- 
cially when it is cheaper than an unadvertised article. The 
papers are constantly filled with advertisements of all kinds of 
foods, in many of which comparisons are made with beef, to the 
disadvantage of the latter. But who advertises beef? The few 
customers who happen into the meat shops find war-time prices 
prevailing, and walk out again. The packers claim their ware- 
houses are filled with beef which they are anxious to sell cheap. 
Why not let the fact be known? If the purveyors of such staple 
necessities as flour and sugar, telephone and railroad service, 
find it profitable to use the advertising columns, why not try it 
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with beef? If the money the packers spend annually advertising 


themselves was spent advertising their beef, it would make some ’ 


difference. And, after all, a satisfied customer is the best 
advertisement. 

A small volume of business makes a greater proportionate 
overhead, and the good old plan of taking care of that by taking 
some more off the price of beef on the hoof is about worked to 
death, as already some classes of cattle bring little more than 
shipping expenses. But even this does not worry the packer ; 
for his creed is that as long as grass grows someone will raise 
cattle on it, and if one set of men are bankrupted another will 
take their place ad infinitum. A further instance of the apathy 
of the packers is seen this summer when, with their buyers 
sitting on the fence talking no market, beef on the hoof is being 
bought and shipped to all parts of the country from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, to Mexico, and even to Europe. 
country municipal abattoirs and venders of home-slaughtered 
meat are increasing at a rate that bids fair soon to make both 
producer and consumer independent of the packer. 

The writer has personally observed small rural communities 
where the local butcher did not sell one quarter of packers’ beef 
a week at thirty-five cents, and local peddlers now kill and sell 
several entire carcasses per week, devoting only a portion of their 
time to the business. They not only pay the producer more than 
the market price for the beef on the hoof, but sell the beef at 
one-half the price asked by the packer butchers. It is not hard 
to see what this will lead to. It also shows that there is a market 
for the beef, if the packers would go after it. What the packers 
need is to quit advertising themselves and go to advertising their 
beef. 


Over a year ago I pointed out in these columns that the high 
retail price of beef was going to ruin the producer, if not counter- 
acted in some way. In the midst of the present discouragement 
and depression, there is but one way to restore the vanished 
market: first, by putting the retail price of beef down where it 
will attract instead of repelling; and, secondly, by using the 
advertising columns of the press of the nation to let the con- 
sumer know that good beef at a reasonable price is the greatest 
human food on earth. 

Sam HOUSEHOLDER. 


REGULATING THE LIVE-STOCK MARKET 


PocaTELLo, Ipa., September 3, 1921. 
To THE PRODUCER: 

I have read the article in the August Propucer by Mr. Poole, 
entitled “Regulating Market Shipments,” and the suggestions of 
Mr. Ingwersen as to how such regulation might be brought about. 
These suggestions, in my opinion, would be difficult to put into 
practice and enforce. The marketing of live stock, however, 
could certainly be regulated if the Department of Agriculture 
were clothed with proper authority. 

Suppose we had a central office at Chicago for the marketing 
of live stock during at least three months of the year, beginning 
September 1. Then let each firm or individual who is in the 
market for animals in carload lots each week leave his orders 
with this office for the ensuing week, stating the class of stock 
he wants and the price he wishes to pay. Have the shipper at 


the same time leave his order with the railroad company for cars,: 


stating what class of stock he intends to ship, to what market, 
and when he will be ready; such orders to be reported to head- 
quarters daily and regulated from there. Then on some fixed 
day during the week the market price should be given out for 
the following week. This plan, thus roughly sketched, I believe 
to be thoroughly workable. 

In my opinion, there is absolutely n@ necessity for glutting 
the market. There is no business which cannot regulate its wants 


oe 


All over the- 


that far ahead. As it is now, when the western stock-raiser 
loads, the die is cast and he takes whatever he can get. Possibly 
the price is one dollar off when he reaches the market. 


THEODORE SWANSON. 


GRASSHOPPER TAKING HEAVY TOLL IN 
WYOMING 


Dovetas, Wyro., August 28, 1921. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


Near the mountains the grasshoppers have done a great deal 
of damage, taking the grass, the second crop of alfalfa, and con- 
siderable small grain. The country around Douglas, however, 
has a large amount of surplus feed—hay carried over from last 
year, as also a big crop this year. 

The shipping season is just commencing; but the low prices 
being paid for live stock, together with the high cost of market- 
ing, spell ruin for the live-stock business, unless immediate relief 
can be had. 

A. C. AYREs. 





CO-OPERATION OF PACKERS AND PRODUCERS 
TO INCREASE CONSUMPTION OF MEAT 


ores A LETTER addressed to A. Sykes, chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Orderly Marketing of the Live 
Stock Marketing Committee of Fifteen, by Thomas E. Wilson, 
president of the Institute of American Meat Packers, relative to 
co-operation between producers and packers in a campaign for 
an increased consumption of meat, W. J. Carmichael, chairman 
of the Eat-More-Meat Subcommittee of the Committee of Fifteen, 
says that the letter and the subject-matter in general have been 
duly considered by the committee, which has authorized the fol- 
lowing statement: 


“A more wholesome and trustworthy appreciation of the 
value of meat and meat products in the dietary is desirable, 
and the members of the Farmers’ Live Stock Marketing Com- 
mittee of Fifteen, representing producers, will use their influence 
to secure the dissemination of unprejudiced and unbiased facts 
with reference to meat as food, and it believes those more spe- 
cifically engaged in the meat trade will find it to their advantage 
to do the same. 

“The committee, however, is a temporary one, and has no 
funds, or way of securing funds, to promote an eat-more-meat 
campaign. 

“The committee does not wish those interested in the meat 
trade to delay their plans out of consideration for the committee.” 


To this letter Mr. Wilson has replied in part as follows: 


“We are gratified to note the attitude of the committee 
toward the need of efforts to spread accurate facts concerning 
meat. Moreover, we believe that the obstacle to co-operation 
stated by the committee is one which can be overcome. The 
institute believes that, if the Committee of Fifteen will lend its 
energetic support and its active co-operation in the matter, ade- 
quate funds probably can be raised from individual producers’ 
associations, the packing industry, the commission men, and per- 
haps from other groups. Such producers’ associations as do not 
find themselves in position to contribute now might give to what- 
ever efforts are undertaken their active support and co-operation, 
and might participate financially later. A considerable number 
of producers’ associations already have expressed their interest 
and willingness to co-operate in an educational campaign of the 
sort proposed, and some of them, we are advised, are ready to 
contribute financially now. In view of these circumstances, we 
feel that some practical working method can be developed fairly 
promptly. 

“Meanwhile, since we believe that the matter of finance can 
be arranged, we request the privilege of an early conference 
between the full Committee of Fifteen and appropriate repre- 
sentatives of the institute, in order that some plan may be 
agreed on in which the packing industry and others interested 
ean participate, and which the Committee of Fifteen will be will- 
ing actively to commend and present to live-stock producers and 
their associations.” 
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WASHINGTON LETTER 


BY W. A. ANDERSON 
WASHINGTON, D. C., September 1, 1921. 


iL AXATION AND TARIFF continue to be major issues in the 
maze of domestic problems, the solution of which is proving 
so perplexing and difficult to theenational lawmakers and the 
executive heads of the government, in their efforts to set the 
productive machinery in motion and alleviate the widespread dis- 
tress arising out of unprofitable effort or unemployment, as the 
case may be. The country had been led to expect so much 
through the definite settlement of these two issues, which all 
regard as fundamental, that the chaotic state in which they are 
at present is regarded with a growing anxiety among all classes. 
It is admittedly true that, with a tax revision bill passed by the 
House, the administration leaders are without a tax program, 
because of the wide divergence of views existing on the question. 


The Finance Committee of the Senate is wrestling with the 
problem, and hopes to be able to present a bill, when Congress 
reconvenes on September 21, which will have the indorsement of 
the President and the Secretary of the Treasury. It is predicted 
that the House bill will practically be rewritten, and an effort 
made to simplify its terms so that it will be workable and under- 
standable. “The bill which we will report,” said Senator Pen- 
rose, chairman of the committee, in a statement given out to the 
press today, “will be understood by every taxpayer, and it will 
not ke necessary to hire a lawyer to find out what it means.” It 
is intimated that some new forms of taxation will be proposed, 
and there is.a growing belief that advocates of the sales tax are 
mobilizing their forces for a determined drive to put that form 
of taxation “across” in the present bill. 


Independent of the views of the other members of the com- 
mittee, Senator Smoot has.a plan for a tax-revision bill which 
proposes the repeal of every revenue law on the statute-books 
and to put into effect a law which would confine. federal revenue 
to six sources. The fundamental features of this plan, which 
Senator Smoot estimates will produce $3,885,000,000, are as fol- 
lows: income taxes on the net profits of corporations, $445,000,- 
000 ; tobacco taxes at the present rates, $225,000,000 ; estate taxes 
at present rates, $150,000,000; import duties, $400,000,000; a 3 
per cent manufacturers’ sales tax, to be imposed only on the man- 
ufactured .article, $1,200,000,000. Revenue from these sources 
would be supplemented by the payment of back taxes to the 
extent of $340,000,000, $200,000,000 from the sale of salvaged war 
material, and $75,000,000 from the tax on alcoholic beverages. 


There are indications that the tariff bill will be side-tracked 
by one means or another for a number of months to come, and 
that its enactment may even be delayed until the middle of next 
year. One factor upon which this prediction is based is a grow- 
ing tendency among economists, business men, and financiers to 
regard a high tariff as a barrier to our own trade and a restrict- 
ive influence that would make impossible the payment of the 
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foreign debt due America. An indication of this attitude toward 


_ the tariff is gleaned from the monthly bulletin of C. F. Childs & 


Co., one of the leading investment firms of the country, which in 
its comment on business conditions makes the following state- 
ment: 


“The country called for tariff revision; it needed none. The 
Fordney bill will create no new markets; on the contrary, it 
will destroy the old ones. A high tariff will make it impossible 
for our customers abroad to pay for our goods by sending us 
their own, which is the only way most of them can effect pay- 
ment. Europe must pay for her debts in goods, but when we 
erect a tariff we prevent..that payment. It is perfectly rational 
to argue for mutual cancellation of the allied debt, but it is not 
rational to hold Europe for payment while we make her com- 
pliance virtually impossible.” 


A more powerful reason, however, is put forward for the: 


desire to delay the enactment of a new tariff law, and that is 
the forthcoming disarmament conference. It is suggested that 
it would be very unwise, at a time when the principal nations 
of the world have their delegates here, at the invitation of the 
President, to promote international amity, to have under discus- 
sion a measure which is bound vitally to affect the trade of those 
countries, and which is certain to develop a spirit of resentment 
when it does become effective. 


Perhaps the most important development directly affecting 
the live-stock industry during the past month was the signing of 
the packer-control bill by President Harding, which was followed 
by the inclusion in the deficiency appropriation bill of an item of 
$200,000 to be expended by the Secretary of Agriculture in car- 
rying out the provisions of the act. Analyses of the measure, 
made by experts since its enactment, indicate that it confers 
broad powers upon the secretary and provides machinery for an 
effective control of the packers and the live-stock markets. 

Secretary Wallace is now engaged in the task of putting the 
law into effect. He is giving the matter his personal attention, 
and has designated Chester Morrill, of the Bureau of Markets, 
to assist him in the formulation of plans. Inasmuch as the pro- 
visions of the law are in themselves quite specific, it is not the 
purpose of the secretary to attempt to promulgate any interpre- 
tative regulations at this time, and any regulations that subse- 
quently may be issued will be on the basis of the need for them, 
indicated by actual experience in administering the law. ‘The 
initial step taken in carrying the law into effect was to send 
copies of it to all persons and companies to which it applies, thus 
inviting their attention to it. A survey of all stock-yards of the 


area coming within the provisions of the law has already been 


undertaken. The secretary is giving careful consideration to the 
selection of the personnel, it being his desire to organize a corps 
of assistants that can be relied upon to carry out his announced 
intention of enforcing the act “without arbitrary or offensive 
exercise of power.” 


The passage of an act amending the War Finance Corpora- 


tion Act, which was approved by President Harding on August 24, 
as a substitute for the bill creating a farm finance corporation, 


- 
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is of particular interest to live-stock producers, in that it contains 
definite provision for the relief of the live stock credit situation 
in a section which empowers the corporation “to make advances 
upon such terms, not inconsistent with the act, as it may deter- 
mine, to any bank, banker, or trust company in the United States, 
or to any co-operative association of producers in the United 
States, which may have made advances for agricultural purposes, 
including the breeding, raising, fattening, and marketing of live 
stock.” 

Eugene Meyer, Jr., managing director, is now engaged in 
formulating plans for carrying into effect the enlarged functions 
of the War Finance Corporation. In handling matters dealing 
primarily with live-stock credits, he has enlisted the aid of W. L 
Thompson, vice-president of the First National Bank of Portland, 
Oregon, and formerly president of the First National Bank of 
Pendleton, Oregon—an institution engaged primarily in handling 
cattle loans. He, therefore, is qualified in a high degree to render 
exceptional service to the live-stock industry. 

Extensive hearings before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on the petition of the public utilities commissions of 
twenty western states for a reduction in rates on grain and hay 
have been in progress for two weeks, during which dozens of 
expert witnesses have been heard and more than 2,500 pages of 
testimony have been taken. 

An encouraging note was struck by Governor Strong, of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, when, testifying before the 
Joint Commission on Agricultural Inquiry, he expressed the belief 
that there would be plenty of credit available for the agricul- 
tural industry in the near future. He emphasized as the greatest 
need of the farmer the creation of facilities which would take 
into account the necessity for a longer period of credit than is 
provided by the usual commercial credits. 

Governor Strong’s prediction is borne out by reports of con- 
tinued improvement in the credit situation, as liquidation of 
business proceeds. Inventories are being reduced and debts paid, 
with the result that bank loans are going down and bank reserves 
are mounting. A contributing factor, of course, is found in the 
steady receipts of gold from Europe. During the year ending 
June 30, 1921, the net importation of gold into the United States 
was $535,000,000, and the net reserves of the federal reserve 
banks increased $490,000,000. The reduction within the last few 
weeks of discount rates to 5% per cent is having the effect of 
making money easier and rendering less burdensome the task 
of carrying stocks. 


CONSOLIDATED BUREAUS TO SERVE 
‘ AGRICULTURE 


G moranzousty with the consol dation of the Bureau of 
Markets and the Bureau of Crop Estimates on July 1, 1921, 
which had already been authorized by Congress, Secretary 
Wallace, anticipating favorable action on a recommendation 
which he will incorporate in the next agricultural appropriation 
bill, merged with the activities of the combined bureau the work 
heretofore performed by the office of Farm Management and 
Farm Economics. This co-ordination was undertaken “in the 
interest of economy and good administration.” As previously 
mentioned, the reorganization of the consolidated bureaus will 
be under the direction of Dr. H. C. Taylor, the new chief, and 
L. M. Estabrook, associate chief. 

It is proposed to separate the regulatory activities of the 
Bureau of Markets and Crop Estimates, as the new bureau is 
named, from the research and informational work, and to place 
the administration of the laws relating to marketing of agricul- 
tural products under a single unit, which will likely be known 
as the Federal Agricultural Marketing Board. The research and 
service work will be grouped in ten divisions, whose activities, 


beginning with the economics, or business of production, on the 
farm, and following the course of the prodycts through the 
storage and distribution stages, are outlined as follows: 

1. Farm management, or the organization of production. 


2. Cost of production and distribution. 
3. Land economics. 


4. Marketing of farm products, or the organization of dis- 


tribution. 

5. Agricultural ,prices and statistics. 

6. Agricultural readjustment, or agricultural history and 
geography. 

7. Agricultural finance. 

8. Agricultural competition and Geiied 1 in foreign countries. 

9. Country life and rural organization. 

10. Extension service. 

It is expected that the combined bureau will be so organized 
under this plan as to make availiable essential facts which will 
make possible the formulation of a constructive program for 


agriculture. 
WAR FINANCE CORPORATION READY FOR 
BUSINESS 


Frotzowine THE PASSAGE by Congress of the amendment: 


to the War Finance Corporation Act authorizing the expend- 
iture by that body of up to one billion dollars for the buying, 
holding, and exporting of agricultural products, preparations are 
now about completed for commencing operations. Executive com- 
mittees have been formed in the chief agricultural and stock- 
raising sections, which will examine applications for advances 
and judge as to the adequacy of the securities offered. 

While no definite policy has been decided on for financing 
adyances, it is believed that little of the corporation’s $400,000,- 
000 balance with the Treasury will be expended for agricultural 
credits. Demands may be made on the Treasury to make the 
first loans, but as soon as the amount needed can be estimated 
it is proposed to issue bonds. Current operations in financing 
exports are being carried on by means of the revolving fund 
created automatically by repayments on the $100,000,000 in 
loans now outstanding. 


EXPERIMENTING WITH RANGE SHEEP 


a DUBOIS, IDAHO, the Department of Agriculture is 
operating a sheep experiment station. Here it is attempted 
to find a solution for some of the problems surrounding the range 
sheep industry. One of the objects aimed at is the production of 
a breed of sheep that shall combine weight in flesh with excel- 
lence in fleece, with special reference to market demands. As a 
result of these experiments, which as yet are regarded as incon- 
clusive, it has. been demonstrated that the ewe obtained in the 
first cross between long-wool and fine-wool sheep is a very desir- 
able type for the ranges of the northwestern states. Much is 
expected from the Columbias and the Corriedale grades. The 
former are Lincoln and Rambouillet crosses interbred, while the 
Corriedale was imported from New Zealand in 1915 by the Bureau 
of Animal Industry. 

In the shearing at the station this year the Rambouillets 
scored highest in weight of fleece, with an average of 11.14 
pounds. Columbias followed, with an average of 10.85 pounds. 
Corriedales averaged 10.08 pounds, and Corriedale grades 10 
pounds. 


“As you say, these are difficult times for the live-stock owner, 
and it behooves us to cut down our luxuries as much as possible. 
This is what I was endeavoring to do when I denied myself the 
pleasure of receiving your most excellent paper. Your interest 
in the matter, however, has broken down my resolution, and I 
am now giving myself the satisfaction of subscribing once more, 
in the hope of being able to economize in some other direction.”— 
LIonEL Livesey, Siloam, Colo. 
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LIVE-STOCK MARKET AT BEGINNING OF 
_ SEPTEMBER 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


Cuicago, Int., September 3, 1921. 


A NY ILLUSION that readjustment of live-stock values meant 
price stability has been dispelled. Prices are back to the 
pre-war basis, but fluctuations are as violent, and apparently as 
illogical, as ever. What the Committee of Fifteen may have con- 
cealed in its capacious sleeve, this deponent is ignorant of. Stabil- 
ization has long been a dream, both of the producer and of the 
man at the market. It involves what is known as “orderly mar- 
keting ;” but, if such a thing is possible, no plan wearing a logical 
appearance has yet been evolved. 

Midsummer and early fall markets have been a veritable 
riot, or series of riots, interspersed with appeals to “hold ’em 
back”—always a dubious process. During the mid-August melee 
eattle values broke anywhere from 50 cents to $1.50 per ecwt., 
hogs from $2.50 to $2.75, and live muttons $2.50 or thereabout, 
as in such emergencies only approximations are possible. At fre- 
quent intervals stagnation ruled all classes, grades, and species, 
with the exception of a few specialties which of necessity were 
put under lock and key to await an opportunity to get over the 
scales. Western cattle-were walloped in stereotyped manner. As 
usual in such emergencies, the dressed-beef market collapsed. 
After the hurricane comparative quiet ensued, prices picked up, 
and buyers, who a few days before had been voluble, even pro- 
fane, in discoursing on the manner in which outlet channels were 
congealed, actually scrambled to fill urgent orders. 


Cattle Market Misty 


Early September found the market atmosphere somewhat 
clarified, but exasperatingly, if not mystifyingly, uncertain. 
Choice cattle were back to the season’s high spot—a shade 
higher, in fact, as prime yearlings made $10.85 and heavy bul- 
locks were quotable to $10.25; but during August the spread 
widened, until killers were actually purchasing common little 
western steers on the cutter order as low as $3.75, and a bunch 
of range cattle eligible to bids above $7.50 was a novelty. On 
the rank and file of warmed-up Corn Belt cattle it was as uncer- 
tain a market as at any time during the war period.- On the 
mid-August break $8 took cattle with a good corn-crib cross, 
previously worth $9.50, that by September 1 were worth $8.75. 

fter the market had recovered the semblance of a stride, top 


and bottom steers were relatively firm. Just how the great mass ° 


of middle-grade stuff stood was an enigma. A comparison be- 
tween the markets of August 1 and September 1 will tell the 
story comprehensively: - 


. 


August 1 September 1 

Heavy-weight steers (1,300 lbs. up)— 

GGhe ANG MING os a acess $9.50-10.00 $9.50-10.25 

RN ae eh se a hae ke 8.65- £9.50 8.25- 9.50 

MUNA eee wee gk ek ee Pe 7.50- 8.65 6.25- 8.25 
Handy-weight (1,100 to 1,300 lbs.)— 

Chaice end rte s2 sss 5 <-e-ssie--., 9.50-10.25 9.50-10.50 

RUG ia ee ee Oats a Ac taastss 8.70- 9.50 8 25- 9.50 

GRAN: 25555 ses sain od heehee 7.40- 8.65 6.25- 8.25 

OMNI fea he a hs Se coset sneeate 6.25- 6.50 5.00- 6.50 
Light-weight (1,100 lbs. down)— 

Ohoice: and «prime sic). 225- ic. eee 9.75-10.50 10.00-10.85 

I eet ai Sh a veep es nntce 8.90- °9.75 8.25- 9.75 

NI Ri SARE S95 ab Ae ae eerste Poe 7.25- 8.90 6.25- 8.25 


UNRINAIR e a ce 5.50- 7.25 4.75- 6.25 


Cows Relatively Steady 


During the month fluctuations were wide, neither buyers nor 
sellers knowing from day to day what cattle were worth, espe- 
cially in the case of middle grades. Female cattle displayed more 
stability, as it was mainly a steer run, and a certain class of 
retailers insists on handling cow and heifer beef, even when steer 
product can be bought to better advantage. In a general way, 
top grades held steady, while middle and common grades slumped. 
Canning cows had a miniature boom at the middle of August, 
when a few urgent contracts were filled; but when this prop 
was withdrawn, prices slumped. At September 1 a few choice 
kosher cows were selling around $7 to $7.25, most of the cows 
and heifers adapted to dressed-beef purposes going at f range of 
$4.50 to $6.50. Bologna bull tradg was on a $3.50 to $4 basis, 
and. butcher bulls sold largely at $4.75 to $5.75. The market for 
cows, heifers, and bulls was relatively healthy at all times. 

The September 1 trading basis on steers, with comparisons 
in recent years at the corresponding period, follows: 


Top Bulk 
UI sco Sad ot cui Gh zearseee cba $10.85 $ 7.00- 9.75 
sade da aa cee te ee ee 18.00 13.00-17.25 


ER ace th gen ent ee en ee 17.85 12.75-17.40 
DEB on Si aie seth aie 19.10 14.25-18.60 
BN poe stated sen peter ara 17.00 * 10.00-15.75 
ON gos ok scich ncn Soa agn atone dh oe me oe ee 11.50 7.50-10.75 
WUD 5 cai scoop eo caent Saanseteieeneeeeern een 10.35 8.40-10.00 


Veals had a sharp advance during the month, attributable to 
several causes, not the least of which were a broad demand for 
that product and subsidence of the heavy run from the dairy 
districts. At the inception of August choice calves stopped at 
$9.75, but a month later $14 was a common price for that kind, 
the $8 class a month previous advancing to $12.25. Heavy calves 
worth $6 to $8 on August 1 were marked up to from $10 to $12. 
Evidently veal is popular food. 


Lambs in Retreat 


In the sheep-house the break put lambs down to the level 
of 1915 and sheep back to the Wilson bill period. During August 
choice western lambs reached $10.85, but September 1 found the 
best pegged at $8.75 and acres of native stuff going at $6.50 to 
$7.50, these being the kind of lambs on which killers make their 
money. Declines for the month were anywhere from $2 to $3 
per ewt., and inthe case of fat sheep no reliable outlet existed. 
Early in August $9.75 to $10.75 took most of the fat lambs, 
against $7.25 to $8.25 at the close of the month. Yearlings 
dropped from a $7-$8.25 basis to $5.50-$6.75, and wethers from 
$6-$6.50 to $4.25-$5. A bunch of ewes above $4 was a novelty, 
thousands of fat native ewes selling at $2.50 to $3. Market con- 
ditions on September 1, with comparisons in recent years, follow: 


SHEEP 
Top Bulk 
IAN sgn ssc canceah go oveceaateaphna emcee $ 5.00 $ 3.00- 4.00 
IN aon acy raeds Aaa ecceseneenees 8.50 7.00- 8.25 
BAPE i tin a ee eee a 10.00 8.00- 9.50 
BE seohatinlisis Soke ge 13.00 10.75-12.75 
UG che ey eae ee 12.75 10.00-12.25 
DING caccapns Sas deere aces pene 8.50 7.00- 8.25 
DR oa Os ee ee ee 6.00 5.00- 5.75 
LAMBS 
Tan weg te 
Br 2h eS Sy ee eee $ 8.60 $ 7.00- 8.25 
DIM ci 8 it AR en nat dua ce tee a ba 14.25 12.50-14.00 
BOND as este ecco a ae aay 15.00 13.75-14.50 
BIB cose gots shag teas, Eager ae ty 18.20 16.25-18.00 
BOE (2. ne ernie 17.60 16.00-17.25 
ORG) fo soe rs ast deta 11.25 9.75-11.00 
RNG 505 pst ssnaceun yccbnnttd Atemansetiaats 9.10 8.25- 9.00 


Hog Prices Melting Away 


Late August developed the heavy run of hogs which packers 
hoped would not show up, and a pyramided price list went down 
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with a crash, prices melting at a gait of 25 to 75 cents on single 
sessions. At the low point average cost was $7.97, against $10.70 
at the crest of the rise, when $11.85 was paid for choice light 
hogs, these selling down to $9.75 on the slump. <A comparison 
of hog prices on September 1 and at the corresponding period in 
recent years follows: 


Top Bulk 
ese eae aceasta Suds $ 7.00- 9.25 
CAM sho cc sect teda tapas da ae 16.00 13.50-15.50 
Crise Beer eee Sta oe 20.00 15.75-19.75 
[1 ae eee ey De ae r aiae eee 19.95 17.25-19.60 
I Siced ccs Raa sade acacia eee 18.35 16.25-18.00 
TN cde nce Face caiccnadeiaaece 11.35 9.50-11.15 


THE KANSAS CITY MARKET 


BY SAMUEL SOSLAND 


Kansas City, Mo., September 3, 1921. 


Fe Ncovracement from the trade in dressed beef is needed 
to lift the grass-cattle market in Kansas City from the 
lowest level of the season. Unless such encouragement comes, 
it will not surprise stockmen here if further recessions to a more 
disappointing price level in the cattle market are recorded in 
coming weeks. The abundance of cheap feed is encouraging pur- 
chases of stockers and feeders, but not with the activity or 
enthusiasm necessary to impart strength to the cattle market. 
With fat cattle making a healthier showing, especially the fat 
grassers, a different situation would prevail. 


Undoubtedly the most encouraging feature of the great trade 
in stockers and feeders here at this time is the growing friendli- 
ness of bankers toward finishing operations. With stockers down 
to $3, and feeders as low as $4 for the common grades, and with 
feed ridiculously low, bankers are more inclined to make loans 
to finance feeding of cattle. However, a new factor has been 
injected into the financial phase of the market. Corn is so low 
in such states as Iowa and Illinois, normally big feeder buyers 
here, that their country banks are in many instances in a tight 
position—so tight that they are without ample supplies of credit 
for their farmers who want to feed. Thus, while cheap corn is 
stimulating feeding, it is also a handicap to many farmers. 
Recognizing this handicap, George S. Hovey, president of the 
Inter-State National Bank at the yards, announced the past 
month that this market, with much new wheat money, would 
lend through its stock-yard banks a total of $2,000,000 to feeders 
in distant states who can make good financial statements, but 
who are unable to obtain local credit. 


The desire of bankers in the large corn states for the liquida- 
tion of more farm loans is also helping the stocker and feeder 
market, but here ,the uncertainty over fat-eattle prices is a re- 
straining influence. 


Prices of cattle are mostly $1 to $2 lower than a month ago, 
with the exception of a few choice corn-feds. Straight grassers 
are quoted at $5.25 to $6.25 for the bulk of sales, or fully $1 
lower than a month ago. Feeding steers are quoted at $5 to $6.25 
for the bulk, with stockers largely at $4.50 to $5.75 or $6. A 
top of $10.10 was paid for a few corn-fed yearlings the past 
week, but such sales are not considered a fair index of market 
conditions. 


Stocker and feeder shipments for August from Kansas City 
were 3,093 cars, compared with 2,354 a year ago, 2,644 two years 
ago, and 3,224 in 1918. Cattle receipts were 253,095 head, against 
248,888 a year ago. Calf receipts amounted to 55,923, compared 
with thé record of 65,835 in August, 1920. In considering these 
figures, allowance must be made for shipments diverted to other 
yards as stockers and feeders. The receipts do not reflect the 


Southwest supply situation, because most of the month was 
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marked by appeals to delay shipments, in the hope of bettering 


the trade. But those who have held back have seen the market 
recede to lower ground. The delayed marketing means some 
very heavy runs for the Kansas City cattle-yards the next two 
months. 

The Stock Growers’ Finance Corporation has not prevented 
declines in prices, but it must be said for it that its sentimental 
and practical influence on those engaged in financing the cattle 
business probably averted a more severe break in the market. 

Declines in hogs and sheep and lambs were more severe than 
in cattle. Horses and mules continued almost at a standstill, 
although the sensational rise in cotton has aroused hopes of a 
slight turn for the better on the work stock. 


THE DENVER MARKET 


BY W. N. 
Cattle 


HARP DECLINES in the price of all cattle featured the late 

August trade at Denver as well as elsewhere. Heavy sup- 
plies were received at market, while the demand, especially for 
the half-fat and inferior cattle, was woefully lacking. The result 
was a dull trade and a warning to the country on the part of com- 
mission merchants to hold back shipments. This was done late 
in the month, and some improvement in conditions was noted the 
last few days of August. Despite this fact, however, values at 
the close of the month were around $1 to $1.50 lower than the 
previous month. 

Good grass steers were selling early in August at $7.50. At 
the close of the month few landed above $6.50, with a good many 
pretty decent killers around $6. Cows sold early in the month 
for from $6 to $6.50. Later they sold for from $5 to $5.50, and 
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at the end of the month very few were selling above $5. Stocker 
steers were selling at the end of the month at $4.50 to $5.25, 
while good feeding steers were bringing $5.50 to $6.25. 


Hogs 
The hog market found rather rough going in August, and at 


the end of the month the pinnacle prices of late July were merely 


a memory. The offering was liberal from day to day, but pro- 
visions declined sharply, and prices of live hogs closed the month 
around $2 off. Good porkers were selling at the close of the 
month at $9, and mixed hogs at $7.25 to $8.50. The spread in 
the price between good light hogs and rough heavies is wide, as 
the latter are slow sale, while the light-weights of good finish 
are wanted by all buyers. 


Sheep 


The sheep market suffered from the same causes that affected 
the cattle and hog markets—limited demand and liberal supplies. 
The result was a decline of from $2 to $2.50 on fat lambs, and a 
drop in the ewe market of $1.50 to $2. Good fat lambs sold early 
in the month at $9.75 at Denver. At the close of the month they 
were selling at $7 to $7.25. Ewes that sold early in August at 
$4.50 were bringing $2.50 to $2.75 at the close. Feeder lambs 
began to move from the markets during the middle of the month 
at $7 to $7.25 for the good grades. However, the same class sold 
at the close of the month at $5.75 to $6. 


CATTLE MARKET MORBID 
J. E. P. 


66 Ov TROUBLE with the cattle market is that everything 
wearing a hide is for sale,” remarked-.a_ stock-yard 


. philosopher the other day. In a measure he was right, as a 


survey of the run on any session at any market will demonstrate. 
Strolling about the Chicago yards recently, I noticed a pen of 
superb Holstein yearling bulls. The owner sat, disconsolate, on 
the fence-top, berating conditions in general, cattle matters in 
particular. ‘“They’re good ones,” I suggested. ‘“Pure-breds,’ he 
responded. ‘Every one has a pedigree. But up in our part of 
Wisconsin you can’t interest a dairyman in a pure-bred sire now- 
adays, with the milk business so badly demoralized; and, as the 
local butchers wanted to steal ’em, I thought I’d try out the 


market. But 6% cents is the best bid so far, and it looks like 
stealing ’em.” 


Some distance away I ran across a pen of fat Angus heifers, 
good enough to call for $10.50 per cwt. They, also, were pure- 
breds. “I’m selling them because they realize far more than 
would the old cows, which I can keep to raise more calves.” 
explained the owner, John Hubly, of Mason City, Ill, who a 
year ago transported the N. L. Harrison Angus herd from Rog- 
gen, Colo., to his farm. “I intended to junk the cows and keep 


these heifers for breeders, but it wouldn’t work out that way 
this year.” 


And so it went. Half the cattle on sale were headed for the 
shambles prematurely. Over from the stocker division trooped 
a procession of decently bred yearlings, with merely a_ beef 
veneer. The owner, a speculator, had bought them early in the 
week, in expectation of selling them to a feeder; but in the 
stocker alleys a countryman with a bid on his tongue was rare. 
“Guess the country has gone broke,” said the speculator to a 
commission man. “Let the first killer that opens his mouth have 
them.” A few minutes later they went the beef route at $7 
per cwt. 


Nor is the fact that so many cattle are pressing on the 
market the only source of trouble. Lack of buying power is 
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equally potent. Stockmen at Chicago have been practically out 
of business recently, and, although some demand has developed 
at Missouri River markets, the movement in the aggregate has 
been far below seasonal volume. “It’s these damn commission 
men!” ejaculated a stock-cattle dealer irritably. “They will load 
us up with cattle at high prices, and then sit around to see us 
scalded. If they would urge their people to buy cattle, we could 
start something.” ‘“That’s logical,” replied a commission man. 
“But three out of five of my customers putting up the stock-cattle 
proposition to me just now want the full purchase price advanced, 
and I simply cannot raise the money.” 


Lack of country buying power has been one of the most 
deplorable phases of summer and fall cattle trade. It has nar- 
rowed the stocker and feeder outlet to such an extent that many 
thousand steers with a decent beef covering, that under normal 
conditions would have gone back to the country for a corn-crib 
cross, went direct to the shambles. Killers got these cattle 
cheaply under the circumstances; but had they not been under 
the necessity of absorbing them, the whole market would have 
been elevated and stimulated. It also put speculators out of 
commission ; and when that arm of the trade is crippled, killers 
invariably take advantage of the resultant opportunity. 


.Western grassers struck a bad market simultaneously with 
the commencement of beef-gathering in the pastoral region. A 
few early sales at $7.50 to $8 per cwt. were deceptive, as a 
decline of $1 per cwt. occurred midway in August, putting the 
best on a $7.25 basis, thousands of decent killing steers from the 
Northwest going over the scales at $6 to $6.50. It must be ad- 
mitted that the condition of most of the western cattle loaded 
early in the season did not justify bragging, as they came from 
grasshopper sections or were shipped prematurely to meet matur- 
ing loans; but, in any event, prices were absurdly low, especially 
when cost of production is taken into consideration. Some little 
Montana cattle on the south Texas or Mexican order actually 
went to killers at as low at $3.75 per cwt. 


To speculate on the immediate future of the market is use- 
less, as it has a habit of discrediting prophecy. Under present 
conditions there is an abundance of cattle; under normal condi- 
tions the run would mean beef scarcity. The hullabaloo raised 
in August over glutted eastern beef outlets was doubtless exagger- 
ated. It emanated from packing sources, and may have had its 
origin in one of those deep-laid plans of which Packingtown is 
so prolific. If such a glut existed as was described in the some- 
what frantic appeals sent to the country to suspend loading, the 
consuming public derived little benefit, as retail prices did not 
relax perceptibly. But that is another story—one of the type 
over which Everett C. Brown waxes eloquent when portraying 
the inexorable profiteering policy of the retailer. 


It may be added that too many people are out of work at 
this moment to make a healthy steer market possible. They may 
number five million, or twice that number, according to the whim 
of the enumerator; but the fact remains that the army of the 
unemployed is large; and idle people buy little beef. What the 
cattle market needs for inspiration and relief is a longer, fatter 
set of pay-rolls. Until then it will be the same unsatisfactory 
sphere of barter as now. 


FEEDERS ARE HESITANT 


J. E. P. 


yee! BELT FEEDERS are still balking. Take jn more 
territory by including the far East, and the statement is 
equally applicable. During the latter part of August a move- 
ment of fleshy feeders developed at Missouri River markets, but 
it was far below seasonal volume, and a 50-cent advance in prices 
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promptly shut it off. At Chicago a live wire in the stocker alleys 
has called out a brass band. 


dition has existed. 


In the sheep-house a similar con- 


This is attributable to several factors, among which may be 
enumerated continuance of tight money, the slumpy fat-cattle 
market, and high rail rates. The latter has been a serious handi- 
cap to a movement from Chicago into eastern territory. Feeders 
have heard considerable about prospective rate reduction, and 
have been disposed to wait. 


Country bankers are in many instances in no position to 
finance feeding operations, especially to the extent of furnishing 
the entire purchase price, as they are wrestling with the after- 
math of post-bellum inflation. The bank that is not carrying a 
lot of doubtful paper is an exception; credits are reduced, and 
time will be needed to effect a remedy. There was little oats 
money this year. Corn-is not moving freely. When it does go 
to market, a large percentage of the gross proceeds is consumed 
by freight and other expenses, and, but for the steady stream 
of hog money going to the country from the stock-yards, a $5 bill 
would resemble the Star-Spangled Banner in dimension in most 
agricultural communities. 


On these accounts there is a general disposition to defer 
laying in stock cattle for winter feeding, while those disposed 
to take a chance on purchasing fleshy feeders for a quick turn 
on corn are in a minority. Feed is cheap; cattle likewise; but 
the summer performance of the fat-cattle market has been un- 
satisfactory, and feeders who were punished on the last two crops 
of winter-made beef are reluctant to “sit in” at the game. 


Popular demand is for $5 stock cattle. Bankers are talking 
that way, and they not only reflect the sentiment of their. cus- 
tomers, but to a large extent shape it. There is adamantine 
opposition to paying. $7 for thin cattle, although one lot of fleshy 
Montana Herefords left Chicago at $7.85 the last week of August, 
and earlier in the month Illinois feeders paid $8 to $8.35 for 
sappy grassers on the Kansas City market. 


A big, if not a bumper, corn crop is already made, and, unless 
the major part of it can be marketed on four feet, it will have 
little value. Consequently a country demand must develop sooner 
or later, when owners realize that they need cattle. 

If the country has purchase money, its present attitude 
appears illogical, as beef will be needed, and it is a reasonable 
assumption that the industrial situation will improve. 
measured’ by pre-war conditions, cattle are cheap. 

Disbursement of the $50,000,000 loan fund is not doing the 
Corn Belt much good other than in an indirect manner by thaw- 
ing frozen credits. If the pool takes care of maturing western 
obligations, Chicago, Kansas City, and Omaha banks will be in 
a position to handle Corn Belt cattle paper. In fact, Kansas City 
is already doing this. One Chicago bank has already reduced its 
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live-stock loans from six to four millions, and is handling Corn 
Belt feeder loans as a result. Money dispensed by the pool is 
doing more actual good than surface indications suggest. 


Under the circumstances, ‘elimination of the speculative 
feeder is logical. He has always been the stormy petrel of the 
industry, responsible for excessive production following periods 
of prosperity when the inevitable depression finds the market in 
bad shape. Beef-making has become a farm proposition, where 
it logically and economically belongs. 


Thin western lambs at $6 to $6.75 should tempt. Corn Belt 
farmers to lay them in; but so far they have shown no greed, the 
movement into such states as Iowa, Illinois, Michigan, Indiana, 
and Ohio having been the smallest in many years. What Colorado 
will do later in the season is a conundrum. Senator Drake, a 
leader in that sphere, predicts that winter feeding in the Fort 
Collins, Greeley, and Eaton sections will be whittled down to 
small proportions compared with recent years, owing to the dis- 
astrous results attending last season’s operations. 


THE SLUMP IN THE SHEEP MARKET 


J. EB. P. 


pe saas has the sheep and lamb market received such a 
severe midsummer grilling. Lambs worth $10.85 early in 
August dropped to $8.50 before the slump was arrested about 
September 1, and thousands of native lambs went to killers at 
$6 to $7.50 per ewt. In fact, at the bottom of the crash $7.50 to $8 
took good natives. Fat ewes dropped to a $2.50 to $3 basis, and 
good wethers to $4. The crash involved everything, feeding lambs 
breaking from $8 and $8.50 to $6.50 and $7. For two weeks just 
prior to September 1 the market was in a state approaching pan- 
demonium. That the slump has run its course is, however, the 
consensus of trade opinion. September and October ‘prices will 
depend wholly on what the West has concealed in its capacious 
sleeve, liquidation necessity, and the feeder market. Native 
lambs are likely to be in early, and, if the West was in a posi- 
tion to hold back ewe lambs, conditions would be materially 
improved. : 


One problem facing the western sheepman at present is the 
disposition of old ewes which are unable to pay the expense 
incidental to getting to market. This may sound mendacious, 
but sales of old ewes have recently been made on the Chicago 
market at 20 to 50 cents per head; and even on that basis no 
competition existed. A. J. Knollin recently made an effort to 
interest packers to the extent of financing hay-feeding in the 
West, with the object of keeping such stock in thrifty condition 
until the situation improves, when it would be moved to feed 
and fattened; but, while the packers approved the idea, they 
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regretted that the exigencies of the financial situation (meaning 
their own monetary needs) did not permit the investment. What 
to do with the old western ewe is a problem. Farmers in the 
Corn Belt are fattening and cashing theirs at $2 to $3 per cwt., 
although it is usually necessary to tie them to a bunch of lambs 
in order to make a sale. 


Liquidation of the sheep industry has been on an enormous 
scale for a year past. Such states as New York, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, and Minnesota have been getting out of 
the business in determined fashion, most farmers regarding a 
sheep sold as well disposed of at any price. If the corps of 
guesstimators on the pay-roll of the Department of Agriculture 
at Washington, who have been doing some absurd estimating 
recently, could get anything like an accurate line on the ovine 
population of the United States before the annual batch of fig- 
ures is baked next January, a startling story of “The Vanishing 
Sheep” would be revealed. Even at that, perhaps there will be 
enough to go around. There is, however, distinct encouragement 
for western sheepmen in these facts: 


1. Native lamb production will be cut 30 to 50 per cent 
during the nexts five-year period, thus materially reducing com- 
petition. 

2. Frozen New Zealand lamb, which gave the domestic 
industry a blow in the solar plexus recently, will probably be 
eliminated from the competition, although the Armour concern 
is credited with still carrying about 1,000,000 lamb carcasses in 
its New Zealand freezers, which the government of that country 
will not release except for export to the United States, and then 
only on condition that it is not re-exported to Great Britain. 


3. A healthy market for dressed lamb, in striking contrast 
to that for beef. At no time has difficulty been experienced in 
clearing lamb, although heavy mutton has been a drug. Lamb 
does not depend on industrial activity for a market in the same 
sense as beef. 


4. Revival of the wool market, which merely awaits read- 
justment of retail prices to a point where the public will buy 
clothing, and reduction of the heavy stocks of wool now on hand. 


These are not overdrawn, optimistic ideas; nor are they 
wholly theoretical. In fact, packers intend to put lambs away 
in freezers, if prices drop below the present level, in confidence 
of a good winter market; many in the trade being of the opinion 
that fat lambs will be worth $10 to $12 per ewt. on the hoof next 
winter. 


If trade history is worth anything, the sheep industry should 
be at the turn of the road. Those who are able to weather the 
storm will have a valuable asset in their ewe bands, especially if 
they are not “over the hill” in point of age. What the industry 
needs is intelligent financing—something it has not enjoyed in 
the past; a conspicuous example being the manner in which 
Colorado feed-lots were filled last fall. 


WOOL TRADE MARKING TIME 
J. E. P. 


Paicas OF RAW WOOL on this side of the Atlantic show 
little, if any, change during the past month. On September 4 
Boston sent out these quotations, scoured basis: 'Texas—fine, 
twelve months, 65 to 75 cents; fine, eight months, 50 to 55 cents. 
California—northern, 70 to 75 cents; middle county, 65 to 68 
cents; southern, 50 to 55 cents. Oregon—eastern, No. 1 staple, 
78 to 80 cents; eastern clothing, 60 to 65 cents; valley No. 1, 
65 to 70 cents. Territory—fine staple, choice, 80 to 85 cents; 
half-blood combing, 68 to 72 cents; three-eighths blood zombing, 
50 to 55 cents; quarter-blood combing, 35 to 38 cents; fine and 
medium clothing, 60 to 68 cents; fine and fine medium French 
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combing, 65 to 70 cents. Recently sales of half-blood Montana 
have been made at 70 cents, three-eighths at 50 to 55 cents, and 
quarter-blood at 35 to 38 cents, clean basis. The whole trade 
appears to be marking time while awaiting settlement of the 
tariff wrangle. Meanwhile consumption has been well maintained 
at the June volume, or two and a half times that of last December 
when business was at its worst. Demand continues to center on 
the finer grades. 


The fact cannot be ignored that stocks are heavy and the 
buying power of the public restricted. These conditions will be 
gradually righted as need of replenishing wardrobes develops. In 
fact, the public is already in the clothing market, and every con- 
cession in prices stimulates trade. Stocks of manufactured cloth- 
ing, especially trash, have been closely liquidated, clearing the 
decks for a more legitimate trade; and once the public realizes 
that deflation has run its course, there will be more disposition 
to buy. 


Foreign markets are picking up, the continent of Europe 
having been“a steady buyer of the cheaper grades, Germany 
furnishing substantial support at the August London sales. 


HIDE MARKET IS FIRM 


J. E. P. 


(Cverent CONDITIONS in the hide market are anything 
but satisfactory. Compared with a few months ago, con- 
siderable improvement has been effected; but tanners are not 
free buyers, and the struggle toward a normal state has been 
slow. As the period of deflation consumed over a year, it is 
expected that recovery to a stable basis will be slow. However, 
more shoe machinery is in operation, and the.leather trade shows 
more life, although manufacturers insist on remaining on a hand- 
to-mouth basis. Packer hides are well sold up, and, while some 
talk about advances is heard, holders are not disposed to restrict 
the buying tendency. One packer sold 1,800 August heavy Texas 
steers at 14 cents, 2,000 extreme light Texas steers at 10 cents, 
and 8,000 branded cows at 10 cents. Advances are recorded at 
the Paris auction, but packers here are unable to score any 
advances except on the recent trading of heavy native cows, 
which sold at an advance of one-fourth cent. Spready native 
steers continue quoted at 17 cents for koshers and 17% cents 
for stuck-throats; heavy native steers, at 14 cents; lights, at 
13 cents ; extreme lights, at 11 cents paid for 15,000 of June-July 
salting—mostly June; heavy native cows having last sold at 12 
cents ; native bulls, at 814 cents. 


Country hides are dull. There seems to be a fair outlet for 
good, fresh, free-of-grub hides, especially the lighter weights ; but 
fresh hides are slow to come to market, because receipts at orig- 
inating points have fallen down to a comparatively few, and, as 
a consequence, carload lots are very slow to accumulate. Quota- 
tions given below are more or less nominal, as there is no estab- 
lished market for any selection, and, because of the wide range 
of prices talked according to section, quality, and sellers, quota- 
tions must also be given in a wide range. Heavy steers are talked 
around 7% to 8 cents; heavy cows, 7 to 7% cents; buffs, 6 to 7 
cents for fresh lots, with old lots, largely grubby, 5 to 51% cents; 
extremes, from 9 to 11 cents, according to quality ; branded hides, 
4 to 5 cents; bulls, 4 to 4% cents. 


Since the bottom of the depression cattle hides have advanced 
8 to 5 cents per pound, and recently this has been maintained. 
The heaviest movement of packer hides since late in 1920 devel- 
oped in July,-and has been followed by sales of more or less 
magnitude, until heavy packer hides are now closely sold up to 
current take-off, with the exception of a small quantity of last 
month’s salting. 
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Sheep pelts and sheepskins are quiet. A recent sale of 4,500 
dozen was made at $4 flat. 


Government statistics of stocks, production, and consumption 
of leather appear to indicate that production and consumption 
of mosé of the important varieties of leather, both sole and upper, 
have increased materially during the past three months, and that 
stocks have ceased to accumulate. / 


FEEDSTUFFS 


@ onronenen CAKE AND MEAL PRICES, after a slump 
about the middle of August, scored a very sharp advance 
during the latter part of the month and early in September, fol- 
lowing the upturn in the cotton and cottonseed oil markets. On 
September 7 cottonseed cake or meal, new crop, of 43 per cent 
protein content, for September, October, or November shipment, 
was quoted at Texas common points at $32 to $33 per ton, strong. 
The market at present is strictly an exporters’ affair, as the 
bulk of the demand comes from that quarter. The trade esti- 
mates a total production of cottonseed cake and meal for the 
1921 season of 1,000,000 tons—a reduction of approximately 
750,000 tons compared with last year, and less than ‘one-half 
of the average production for the past ten years. This reduc- 
tion is, of course, caused by the very short cotton crop. If the 
export demand keeps up at the present rate, the prospects are 
that domestic users will not have available over 600,000 tons 
from the 1921 crop, compared with a domestic consumption in 
normal years of around 1,500,000 tons. 


Hay prices are on practically the same level as last month, 
with the exception of alfalfa, which shows a decline of $2 per 
ton. On September 6, at Kansas City, prices were: prairie, new, 
No. 1, $10.50 to $11; No. 2, $8.50 to $10; No. 3, $6 to $8; alfalfa, 
new, choice, $19 to $20; No. 1, $16 to $18.50; standard, $13 to 
$15.50; No. 2, $11 to $12.50; No. 3, $9 to $10.50; timothy, new, 
No. 1, $14; standard, $13 to $13.50; No. 2, $11 to $12.50; No. 3, 
$8 to $10.50; clover, mixed, new, light, $13 to $14; No. 1, $10.30 
to $12.15; No. 2, $7.50 to $10; clover, No. 1, $11 to $12; No. 2, 
$6 to $10.50. 


REVIEW OF EASTERN MEAT-TRADE 
CONDITIONS 


For Week Ending Friday, September 2, 1921 


[Bureau of Markets and Crop Estimates] 


GENERAL MARKET CONDITIONS 


An uneven demand for the several classes of fresh meats and 
fluctuating prices have been outstanding features of the trade at 
eastern markets. Veal continued to advance, while lambs broke 
sharply at all markets, with beef and pork unsettled. 


BEEF 


Although receipts of beef were barely normal for the season, 
they were more than the trade required. A temporary shift in 
demand from low-grade beef to good and choice, and vice versa, 
at the several markets, was reflected in constantly changing 
prices, with the general trend downward. Monday’s gains at 
New York and Philadelphia were held in part only, and those 
markets closed about 40 cents above the previous week’s low spot. 
Boston weakened after mid-week and closed $1 to $2 below the 
previous week. The light receipts of cows were sold mostly at 
25 to 50 cents above the previous Friday, and demand continued 
slow. The demand for bulls showed no improvement, and the 
light offerings were sold at prices steady to 50 cents lower than 
the week before. Barring Philadelphia, where prices advanced 
$1 during the week, kosher-beef trade was dull and tending lower. 


VEAL 


Continued light receipts and fairly regular demand resulted 
in frequent and sharp advances on all grades of veal. The week’s 
closing prices were about $3 above those of the previous week. 


LAMB 


Eastern lamb trade was unusually dull, and prices were on 
the toboggan. Several cars of Canadian lambs received at Boston 
gave additional momentum to the downward trend at that mar- 
ket, and closing prices were $5 to $6 below the previous week’s. 
Other markets closed weak and $4 to $5 below the previous 
Friday. 

MUTTON 


Under light receipts of mutton and a corresponding demand, 
the week’s prices showed only slight changes from the previous 
Friday’s range. Philadelphia weakened after mid-week and lost 
Monday’s advance, but closed in line with the previous week, 


‘with conditions elsewhere unchanged. 


PORK 


The demand for pork at eastern markets continued uneven, 
with prices fluctuating. Following Monday’s advance at New 
York and Philadelphia, those markets weakened, and by the end 
of the week were practically back to the previous Friday’s level 
of prices. Boston made sharp gains on Tuesday, and held the 
advance under-a rather slow demand until late Friday, when a 
decline of $1 was registered. Frozen loins were offered freely 
and constituted the bulk of the supply. 


LIVE STOCK AT STOCK-YARDS 


are ARE TABLES showing receipts, shipments, and 
slaughter of live stock at sixty-nine markets for the month 
of July, 1921, compared with July, 1920, and for the seven months 
ending July, 1921, compared with the corresponding period of 
the previous calendar year: 





RECEIPTS 
July | Seven Months Ending July 
: ed 1920 1921 1920 
eh < Sa.ssacaes 1,343,460 


PRON Ss Su tres 2,725,278 


2Si1 30 10,356,555 | 11,908,757 
| ee oe 1,775,118 


2,811,305 | 24,926,994 | 26,377,916 
2,033,678 | 12,272,088 | 10,972,205 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS+* 





July Seven Months Ending July 
1921 1920 1921 | 1920 
Cartleiccee iid: 492,291 734,392 | 3,966,178 | 4,873,475 
TAOS caves « 917.907 | 1,101,209 | 8,508,645 | 9,413,580 
Sheep...........| 771,276 | 1,032,779 | 5,135,425 | 5,234,257 


*] acludes tockers and feeders. 


STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 


| July 











Seven Months Ending July 
1921 1920 1921 | 1920 
Outten 26 bees 121,921 218,365 1,377,15 | 1,886,042 
ON ee <5 3 haa 16,733 27,213 321,023 494,428 
oe eee 138,580 324,285 720,761 1,640,511 
LOCAL SLAUGHTER 
July Seven Months Ending July 
1921 . 1920 1921 | 1920 
Cattle...........| 844,454 932,597 6,335,176 6,945,309 
MINORS ss ca eked 1,803,860 | 1,716,015 16,397,632 | 16,907,085 
Sheep. ele Serer 1,005,884 1,001,186 7,128,880 Ste 5,786,595 





Three. thousand reindeer carcasses, averaging 150 pounds in 
weight, are in Nome, Alaska, awaiting shipment to Seattle. 
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| 
MUc#H has been written and spoken in favor of the infusion of Shorthorn 
blood with that of other breeds for maintaining sufficient weight—and 
quality. The practice has long been followed by many experienced cattle- 
growers. It is accepted as a basic essential, All of the profit to the grower 
may be represented in those extra pounds which the Shorthorn mixture 


IT IS ACTUAL MERIT THAT COUNTS IN THE FEED-LOT NOW. 


American Shorthorn Breeders’ Association 


13 DEXTER PARK AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Batfalo Grass SHORTHORN HERD | 





RAISED OUT THIRTY-FIVE YEARS 


Sired by the best Bulls I could buy and breed 
Twenty-five Young Bulls that will sire 
| Market Toppers and Champions 


SAMUEL BALL, Wray, Colorado 





LIVE-STOCK MARKET QUOTATIONS 


Friday, September 2, 1921 ° 
[Bureau of Markets and Crop Estimates] 
' 
HOGS 
CHICAGO KANSAS CITY OMAHA 
OI YG oigkiie sci a coerce $ 9.65 $ 9.50 $ 9.10 
ai? OF eee oo aan 7.10- 9.50 8.25- 9.25 6.60- 8.50 











Heavy Wt., Med. to Choice ............ 8.15- 9.20 7.25- 9.00 7.40- 8.50 
Medium Wt., Med. to Choice........ 9.00- 9.55 8.00- 9.25 8.00- 9.00 
Light Wt., Com. to Choice............ 9.00- 9.55 8.10- 9.30 8.25- 9.10 
Light Lights, Com. to Choice........ 8.60- 9.50 Tap. asaccntpacoennncin 
Packing Sows, Smooth ................. 6.90- 7.75 6.25- 7.00 6.75- 7.25 
Packing Sows, Rough ................... 6.65- 7.00 5.75- 6.25 6.00- 6.75 
Pigs, Medium to Choice .................. eS ba Bee = 
Stocker Pigs, Com. to Choice........... ................-. 7.00- 9.00 7.00- 8.25 
CATTLE 
BEEF STEERS: 
Medium and Heavy Wt. (1,100 lbs. up)— 
Choice and Prime ....................... $ 9.50-10.50 $ 9.15-10.00 $ 9.25-10.00 
ROWE © pheihanh otresancampegessones 8.25- 9.50 7.40- 9.15 8.00- 9.25 
Medium 6.50- 8.25 5.65- 7.40 6.00- 8.00 
Common 5.25- 6.50 4.50- 6.65 4.50- 6.00 
Light Weight (1,100 lbs. down)— 
Choice and Prime ..................-..- 9.75-10.85 9.25-10.25 9.50-10.50 
Senneterre te ea 8.25- 9.75 7.40- 9.25 7.75- 9.50 
Medium 6.25- 8.25 5.35- 7.40 5.75- 7.75 
Common 5.00- 6.25 4.00- 5.35 4.25- 5.75 
BUTCHER CATTLE: 
Heifers, Com. to Choice................ 4.25- 8.75 4.00- 8.25 4.25- 8.75 
Cows, Com. to Choice.......... . 7.15 3.25- 5.75 3.75- 6.50 
Bulls, Bologna and Beef. ............. 3.25- 6.50 3.00- 5.25 2.75- 6.50 
CANNERS AND CUTTERS: 
Cows and Helfer... ..eecccccee--- 2.50- 3.65 1.50- 3.50 2.00- 3.75 
Cpeer  eeens. eo See 2.75- 3.50 2.00- 3.00 2.25- 3.25 
VEAL CALVES: 
Lt. & Med. Wt., Med. to Ch,.... 11.00-13.75 7.00- 9.50 6,50- 9,25 
Heavy Wt., Com. to Choice......... 4.50- 9.00 4.25- 8.00 4,00- 8.00 
FEEDER STEERS: 
1,000 Ibs. up, Com. to Choice........ 5.50- 7.50 5.00- 7.35 5.25- 7.50 
750-1,000 lbs., Com. to Choice... 5.25- 7.35 4.50- 7.00 4.75- 7.25 
STOCKER STEERS: 
Common to Choice........................ 4.00- 6:75 3.25- 6.60 3.75- 6.75 
STOCKER COWS AND HEIFERS: T 
Common to Choice ................... ase 3.00- 5.00 2.50- 5.25 2.50- 5.50 





SHEEP 
LAMBS:, 
84 lbs. down— 
Medium to Prime.........0.............. $ 6.75- 8.75 $ 6.50- 8.00 §$ 6.75- 8.00 
Culls and Common.................... 4.00- 6.75 3.50- 6.25 4.00- 6.50 
YEARLING WETHERS: 
menum: 6 Prime... =... 4.50- 6.75 4.00- 6.00 4.00- 5.00 
WETHERS: 
Medium to  Prime........ 2... 3.25- 5.00 3.00- 4.35 3.50- 4.25 
EWES: 
Medium to Choice.......0.000000.00........ 2.50- 4.50 2.50- 3.35 2.00- 3.25 
Culls and Common.......0.000.000000.... 1.50- 2.50 1.00- 2.00 1.00- 2.00 
BREEDING EWES: 
Full Mouths to Yearlings.......... 3.00- 6.00 3.25- 5.00 2.75- 5.25 
FEEDING LAMBS: 
meceum' to Choiee. 3... 5.50- 7.00 5.00- 6.40 5.00- 6.50 





CLOSING WHOLESALE PRICES ON WESTERN 
DRESSED FRESH MEATS 


For Week Ending Friday, September 2, 1921 


[Bureau of Markets and Crop Estimates] 








BOSTON 
BEEF LAMB AND MUTTON 
STEERS: i LAMBS: 
OO00@- soe $13.50-14.00 eee we ee $18.00-20.00 
SOPRA eis: 12.00-13.00 GGG Cee oe 16.00-18.00 
ROUNONN sees a 10.00-11.00 PO Boss ccncicd uct 14.00-15.00 
COWS: UE 5. Soe 12.00-13.00 
Medium MUTTON: 
Common: POON 2 Soo 9.00-11.00 
Gomingh. 25.1. 2.. 7.00- 8.00 
NEW YORK 
STEERS: LAMBS: 
Choice $17.00-18.00 Choice $17.00-18.00 
Good 14.50-16.00. WMI ees seal 15.00-16.00 
Medium 12.00-14.00 Medium 14.00-15.00 
Cemenen: (5 8.00-10.00 Common 10.00-12.00 
COWS: MUTTON: 
Mea@ium. 2240554 8.00- 9.00 Wh ars eS ee 11.00-12.00 
COOUIIGR se ck 7.00- 8.00 BOON: eins 9.00-11.00 
BULLS: CMINTENR os ee 5.00- 8.00 
SumeOr. § eS BOO sea 


STORAGE HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED 








MEATS 
Commodity A t 1, 1921 July 1, 192 ‘ 

“tPounds) (Pounds) ’ “Saas 
Frozen beef...... 67,440,854 76,523,060 77,468,708 
*Cured beef ..... 18,197,410 19,696,700 23,617,431 
Lamb and mutton 6,816,529 8,714,330 2,298,580 
Frozen pork..... 150,048,007 182,162,880 161,803,702 
‘Dry salt pork ...| 231,363,998 250,752,221 381,327,891 
*Pickled pork ....| 339,327,498 366,345,904 389,896,178 
SMG ss. S33 6Gia 194,951,994 204,301,330 191,530,582 
Miscellaneous. . . . 80,613,003 85,206,549 78,669,624 


*Cured and in process of cure. 
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RADE REVIEW 


THE MEAT TRADE 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


YE St0ce VALUES have crumbled; wholesale prices of 
meat have been pruned, but not in the same proportion as 
live stuff; retail prices ocntinue in the uninterrupted tenor of 
their profiteering way, as if the consuming public were a sponge 
to be perennially squeezed. Do not infer that retailers and pub- 
lic eating-house owners are still exacting war prices, as that 
would be impossible; but the fact is indisputable that margins 
have increased recently, and that the retail business would be 
more lucrative than during the flush times if volume had been 
maintained. Unfortunately for the producer, the reverse is the 
case, which accounts in large measure for the dilapidated con- 
dition of the market, especially where beef is concerned. 


Light Needed on Meat Prices 


A meat-trade survey at this juncture would be educational. 
At some time in the remote past the Bureau of Markets under- 
took a survey of that character. It should be in the completion 
stage by this time, but there has been no announcement of prog- 
ress or probable date of publication, although the uncompleted 
task has involved considerable outlay. Had the research branch 
of the Bureau of Markets displayed the same energy as its mar- 
ket-reporting arm, the public would long since have been in 
possession of this information, which is needed to throw at least 
some light on a seriously obscured situation. 


A glance at the menu cards of any hotel or restaurant in 
New York City or Chicago will reveal how these concerns are 
profiteering, especially in the case of beef. Small meats are not 
under the same serious handicap, but even pork, lamb, and veal 
are carrying a burden. In the big cities it is possible to go shop- 
ping and buy meat at reasonable prices; but, especially during 
hot weather, the average housekeeper is not disposed to go to 
that exertion. Consequently the neighborhood market man levies 
a heavy toll on the meat bill of the average family, as he fur- 
nishes about 80 per cent of the whole. In mitigation of his 
offense (that term being used advisedly), it must be admitted 
that he has troubles of his own, rent and labor cost having been 
maintained at war levels; but this merely serves to establish the 
fact that cost of meat distribution is excessive, curtailing demand 
and reacting on the producer. 


Wholesale Beef Going Lower 


What happened in the live-stock market during August is 
a story told elsewhere in comprehensive detail. Wholesale prices 
of meats were also cut, but not to the same extent as live values. 
In the ease of beef, wholesale prices advanced about 50 cents per 
ewt. on choice grades, declined 50 cents to $2 per ewt. on medium 
grades, and fell anywhere from $2 to $3.50 on common carcasses 
and cuts. This is sufficient to exculpate the packer on any pos- 
sible charge of profiteering, especially in view of slow markets 
for hides and by-products. But the retailer persistently ignored 
price events in the cattle market, endeavoring to maintain his 
net profits on a diminished volume of business by adhering to 
prices current before the hreak. A statement of the September 1 
beef market at Chicago, specifying changes compared with 
August 1, follows: 
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STEERS 


Choice—$17 to $17.50 per ewt., or 50 cents higher. 
Good—$15.50 to $16.50, or 50 cents higher. 
Medium—$11.50 to $14, or 50 cents to $2 lower. 
Common—$8.50 to $10.50, or $2 to $3.50 lower. 


COWS 


Good —$11 to $11.50, or $2 to $2.50 lower. 
Medium—$9.50 to $10.50, or. $2.50 lower. 
Common—$8 to $9, or $2 to $3 lower. 


Common beef was hit hard during the first three weeks of ~ 
August, owing to heavy receipts of grassers at Fort Worth, 
Oklahoma City, and Kansas City. This mass of beef was for- 
warded to eastern distributing points, creating acute congestion. 
Some of it undoubtedly sold below cost, but finally it was worked 
into retail channels; the point being that consumers got little or 
no benefit. So far as packers were concerned, “minus” figures 
were the rule. This expression, in trade parlance, means that 
the beef did not realize cost; but cost is largely a matter of book- 
keeping. Ask branch-house managers what they think of pack- 
ing-house cost, and, if not disposed to loquacity, they will wink 
almost audibly. In figuring cost, general expense can be utilized 
so liberalfy as to deprive the resultant figures of reliability. In 
fact, branch-house managers rarely give them credence. “Cost.” 
as it is figured by the accounting sharps at packers’ general 
offices, is a weapon to keep the beef salesman keyed up, inciden- 
tally discouraging him-from assuming that he is responsible for 
dividend payments, or that his services are not adequately 
remunerated. 


Cheaper Cuts in Little Demand 
Some phases of beef trade are worth noting. Boners have 


been out of the market, demoralizing the market for plates. At 
intervals an outside order for canning cows makes its appear- 
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ance, but the big canners have been in a state of suspension, 
pending dispersal of government stocks. Forequarter beef has 
been a drug, owing to restricted purchasing by the. industrial 
element, entire fores selling at 4 to 4% cents per pound, and 
chucks at 4% to 8 cents. Rounds have also been a slow-selling 
proposition—as low as § cents. In contrast with this has been 
a 20-cent market for choice rounds, good to choice ribs selling at 
27 and 28 cents, and loins at 37 cents. Evidently the class of 
meat-eaters not affected by unemployment has bought as usual. 
Recently the grade of carcass beef selling at $15 to $16.50 
per ewt. has been unstable, due to a disposition on the part 
of retailers to impose on their customers with cheaper grades, 
enabling them to make a pretense of cutting prices. One of the 
Chicago State Street department stores recently advertised some- 
what profusely a cut-rate sale of beef. Investigation showed that, 
instead of actually cutting prices, they had substituted cheaper 
grades. 
Beef Consumption at Low Ebb 


Another phase of beef trade has been disappearance of Satur- 
day buying rushes. A Chicago Loop market man said: “During 
the good times we made our profit on Saturday business, as work- 
ing people laid in enough stuff for a Sunday feast, demand cen- 
tering on beef. This summer week-end trade has been woefully 
light—a fact wholly attributable to the attenuated pay-roll.” In 
the great manufacturing centers—such as Pittsburg and Johns- 
town, Pa.;-Gary, Ind., and South Chicago, Ill—beef consumption 
has dropped to low ebb, not to revive until banked furnaces 
resume. Every factor adverse to an active cattle and beef trade 


.has been in full foree and effect. 


About the middle of August an organized drive to sell fore- 
quarter beef was made by 1,500 Chicago market men, members 
of the Master Butchers’ Association. It proved reasonably effect- 
ive, but to the distinct disadvantage of hindquarter product. 
Killers took advantage of the opportunity to boost forequarter 
prices, whereupon butchers abandoned the effort. 


Light Pork Loins at a Premium 


As only about 16 per cent of the hog’s carcass goes into 
fresh-meat trade, that market has been relatively well regulated ; 
but heavy loins dropped $1 to $3 per cwt. on the August decline 
in hogs, the 8- to 12-pound grade holding steady to $1 higher. 
Hog prices are determined, not by fresh-meat trade, but by lard 
and cured meats. If the public demands light loins, it must pay 


‘a premium. 


Lambs Are Money-Makers 


Everybody has made money on lambs; heavy mutton the 
public does not want at any price. As in the case of beef, when 
the lamb market collapsed in August retailers paid no attention 
to the resultant decline in wholesale carcass cost. How whole- 
sale prices declined during the month is indicated by September 1 
quotations, with depreciation compared with August 1: 


LAMBS 
Choice—$21 to $22 per ewt., or $2 to $3 lower. 
Good—$18 to $19, or $3 lower. 
Medium—$16 to $17, or $3 lower. 
Common—$13 to $15, or $2 to $3 lower. & 
SHEEP ‘ 


Good—$11 to $11.50, or $1 to $2.50 lower. 
Medium—-$9 to $10, or $1 lower. 
Common—$6 to $8, or $1 lower. 


The trade admits big profits in handling both dressed mutton 
and lamb, although complaining of lack of demand for the stew 
portions of the carcass. It has been a bonanza season, however, 
which is indicated by the keen competition which packers have 
received from small butchers all over the country. In Chicago 
carcasses of lamb costing $6 to $6.50 per cwt. alive have realized 
$16 to $17 per ewt. 


. Profiteering in Veal 


But, if lamb-vending has been profitable, veal-handling has 
proved a veritable bonanza. Merely as a suggestion, the Bureau 
of Markets should turn its investigating force loose on, this veal- 
profiteering proposition. The average housekeeper will balk at 
beef, but spend her money prodigally for veal. 

All butchers are not “robbers’’—using the term in the vernac- 
ular sense. If the business could be limited to members of the 
Master Butchers’ Association, trade conditions would be mate- 
rially improved; but the business is seriously overdone. When 
some 4,000 saloons were forced to the wall by prohibition, thereby 
concentrating liquor-vending in the hands of 2,500 survivors, 


many of the vacant stands were fitted as meat markets. Some - 


have already closed ; others are facing the inevitable. But results 
have been demoralizing to the beef trade, preventing reduction 
of retail prices in an orderly manner coincident with the decline 
in live and carcass cost. 


MEAT CONSUMPTION IN JUNE 


A PPAzENt CONSUMPTION OF MEAT in the United States 
in June, 1921 (based on number of animals slaughtered 
under federal inspection, exports and imports, and storage hold- 
ings), was as follows, according to tabulations by the Bureau of 
Markets and Crop Estimates: 


Per Cent 
Total Consumption Ine. or Dec. 
(Pounds) over June, 1921 
BGCt One VOR 2 391,361,390 —1 
Pork (including lard)............ 467,909,924 + 8 
Lamb and mutton.................... 42,040.887 +24 


On the basis of a population of 106,000,000, this would indi- 
eate a per-capita consumption for June, 1921, of 3.7 pounds of 
beef and veal, 4.4 pounds of pork, and 0.4 pound of lamb and 
mutton. 


EXPORTS OF MEAT PRODUCTS IN JULY 


Brow ARE SHOWN the exports of meat products from the 
United States in July, 1921, compared with July, 1920, and 
for the seven months ending July, 1921, compared with the cor- 
responding period of the previous calendar year: 


BEEF PRODUCTS 














(Pounds) 
July Seven Months Ending July 
Articles 
1921 1920 | 1921 1920 
Beef, canned........... 351,566 5,075,638 3,992,615 21,697,381 
oe | rn 918,476 5,505,062 9,028,414 82,179,945 
Beef, pickled, etc........ 2,418,262 1,974,754 13,361,102 15,375,914 
Oleo oil Rud avin we Km 13,090,991 3,833,162 81,095,110 39,790,825 
Totals ..............| 16,779,295 | 16,388,616 107,477,241 159,044,065 
PORK PRODUCTS 
(Pounds) 
| July Seven Months Ending July 
Articles a Fiber ar 
1921 1920 1921 1920 
Bacon..............<..| 48,171,465 | 31,522,675 | 264,688.046 | 395,416,719 
Hams and shoulders..:..| 27,786,271 8,385,089 135,577,769 | 132,411,666 
Doce heiee ciao as 83,329,134 47,061,422 503,507,423 | 333,332,416 
Neutral lard............ 1,470,900 1,883,492 15,109,688 16,216,048 
Pork, canned........... 55,828 338,366 406,467 1,372,279 
PURE TOR ook se ecee 7,368,482 2,000,390 44,100,332 19,983,729 
Pork, pickled........... 3,368,482 2,926,747 19,451,595 24,432,639 
Lard compounds........ 4,152,423 1,987,677 31,070,263 18,801,004 
TOMS... cc cce cece! Retys bane 96,105,858 ' 1,016,911,583 | 941,966,500 





No matter how high taxes are, they always slide on down to 
the ultimate consumer.”—Albany Times-Union. 
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EUROPE RESCUING THE AMERICAN HOG 


J. E. P. 


fe vB0rn HAS SAVED THE DAY for the American hog- 
grower. Enormous quantities of both lard and meats are 
going across the Atlantic, and probably will continue to do so, if 
credits can be arranged. But for this, it is probable that the 
Chicago hog market would have been on a $6 to $7 basis before 
this; whereas, even after a slump of $2.50 per cwt., occasioned 
by a heavy August run, average cost is still fluctuating between 
$8 and $8.50. At the crest of the July rise it reached $10.70, 
top hogs selling at $11.85 on that occasion. All the world seems 
to have an appetite for pork, especially during periods of adver- 
sity and restricted food-buying. 


The August break was precipitated by a rush of fat porkers 
to market centers. As there had been a substantial profit in 
converting corn into pork, growers held hogs back for that pur- 
pose until, warned of the imminence of a break, everybody made 
an effort to cash in at the same time. 


“This break was caused by the country ; we did not want it,” 
remarked Michael Murphy, of Omaha, when prices were sliding 
down hill; and he was right. Packers with cellars full of product 
were more interested in price maintenance than in a bear cam- 
paign, their chief object at this season being to distribute product, 
which is always stimulated by a high hog market. This season 
hogs have been money-makers, whereas, owing to excessive cost 
of feed, they were a liability during the $18 to $22 period. A 
comparison of hog and corn cost for three months this year and 
last will be convincing of this: 








Hogs ~ Corn Hogs Corn 
$8.45 $0.60 $14.35 $2.04 
8.63 .6034 14.50 2.16 
8.45 .61 13.95 1.91 
8.15 .6334 14.40 1.90 
7.90 641% 14.15 1.96 
8.05 .63 14°30 | 1.83 
7.95 .62% 14.85 1.89 
8.45 .6134 15.15 1.79 
8.65 6044 15.20 1.67 
9.20 .61% 14.80 1.62 
9.45 .63 14.75 1.53 
9.95 .638% 15.30 1.56 
10.35 6314 14.65 1.40 








That hogs will sell lower as the season advances is every- 
body’s secret; just how much lower is the problem. Some talk 
$6 per cwt., Chicago basis; others insist that packers will not 
be able to put up droves below $7.50 during the coming winter. 
Packingtown is puzzling over the matter in much the same man- 
ner as the man maturing a bunch of shoats in South Dakota. 
One thing is certain, and that is that hog and corn prices will 
work closer together. Winter prices will be determined largely 
by industrial activity and export trade. A favorable sign was 
an August decrease of 37,000,000 pounds of lard at Chicago, 
Kansas City, and Omaha, portending a clean-up before the new 
hog crop gets in motion. On September 1 the three big markets 
had only 185,000,000 pounds of meats, against 222,000,000 pounds 
a year ago, and distributors assert that demand for hams and 
bacon has never been better. Lard is going abroad at the rate 
of 25,000,000 pounds weekly, and, unless Germany goes Bolshevik, 
this will continue. Pure lard is selling at prices that render the 
use of vegetable substitutes impossible, and a short cotton crop 
means higher prices for cottonseed oil, trade experts figuring that 
there will be 500,000,000 pounds of that commodity less than last 
year, equal to 40 pounds of lard on 12,500,000 hogs. 


As the season advances, the premium on choice light hogs 
will dwindle, especially if the stock of lard in packers’ hands is 
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wiped out. Whenever some philosopher arises to announce that 
the day of the lard hog has passed, the ponderous porker makes 
an emphatic demonstration that he is either a fool or a liar. 


FOREIGN TRADE STILL DECLINING 


= SHRINKAGE in volume marked our foreign 
commerce during the month of July. Exports were the 
smallest since September, 1915, and less than one-half those of 
July, 1920; while imports fell below those of any month since 
November, 1916, and were only about one-third of those in July 
last year. The figures follow: 


July Seven Months Ending July 








1921 | 1920 1921 | 1920 
Exports..... ..{$322,000,000 |$651,136,478 | $2,856,265,463 |$4,897,120,902 
Imports... 178,000,000 | 537,118,971 | 1,498,466,414 | °3,481,617.445 
Xcess O ——————__ | | —— ———- | ——— - 
Exports... .... .... {814,000,000 |$114,017,507 | $1,357,799,049 |$1,415,503,457 





UNITED STATES SHIPPING LIVE ANIMALS TO 
ENGLAND 


oo OF LIVE ANIMALS from the United States to 
England numbered 22,369 head during the first six months 
of the current year, compared with 3,987 head during the cor- 
responding period in 1913. About 8,000 of these were sheep, the 
rest mainly cattle—all to be slaughtered for food on arrival at 
port. During the war practically no meat animals were shipped 
to England from the United States, but declining prices on live 
stock has again made this trade profitable. 


UNITED STATES EXPORTS OF GRAIN AND 
FLOUR 


XPORTS OF WHEAT, CORN, AND FLOUR from the 

United States during the twelve months ending June, 1921, 

compared with those for the previous fiscal year, were as below, 
according to the tabulations of the Department of Commerce: 


1920-21 1919-20 
WHOA (Ot) ee. 293,267,637 122,430,724 
Corn ' (UGLY 2. eS 66,911,093 14,467,926 
Flour. (Dis, * 2 16,183,234 21,651,961 


Of wheat our seven chief customers took the following 
amounts for the two periods (in bushels) : 


1920-21 1919-20 
Helge | 2086 26,287,508 13,459,601 
CURE a 5 icons 10,746,857 8,356,252 
Prete So ee 24,394,485 27,118,375 
GOPmae: nto e'-53..i2S 25,526,994 302,849 
UU eaciicinsecdccpskn ree 57,123,068 27,235,629 
Netheviasead® ........0 a 21,379,062 186,877 
United Kingdom ................ 88,784,515 39,788,17 


During the same fiscal years we imported 51,004,024 and 
4,779,764 bushels of wheat, of which Canada furnished 50,694,096 
and 3,967,949 bushels, respectively. 
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LIVE STOCK INTERESTS IN AUSTRALASIA 


[Special Correspondence to The Producer] 
MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA, July 16, 1921. 


J UST A YEAR AGO I reported serious floods in northwestern 

New South Wales, and today there is the same story to tell. 
Heavy rains at the end of June have caused many of the rivers 
to overflow, and, as the country in those parts is extremely flat, 
a very wide area has been inundated. Fortunately the losses of 
stock on this occasion have not been anything like as consider- 
able As in 1920. For one thing, graziers received more warning, 
and were.able to get the bulk of their sheep and cattle away 
onto higher land. Another reason is that animals are in much 
better condition and more able to stand hardships. Last year the 
floods came at the tail end of a drought and were in the nature 
of a last kick of a disastrous season. Still, there have been some 
heavy individual losses, which must fall very hard on the unlucky 
owners. Normally the country affected does not get a flood once 
in ten or fifteen years, and here we have floods in two successive 
seasons. 

Elsewhere in Australia seasonal conditions are generally 
favorable. Practically the whole country is clothed with an 
abundant pasturage, and there is enough feed in sight to last 
well into the spring, at all events. This is something to be thank- 
ful for, as the live-stock markets have again relapsed. Values 
for fats in the southern states have dropped steadily right 
through ‘the month, while the demand for stores is irregular, 
with prices often on the down grade. Fat cattle have dropped 
from $5 to $15 per head, and wethers. from 72 cents to $1.20. 
True, there is not much difference noticeable in the market quota- 
tions for cattle in Brisbane, Queensland ; but it may be explained 
that rates there last month were about as low as possible. The 
frozen-meat export companies operating in the north are still 
offering only from $3.60 to $4.80 per 100 pounds, over all, for 
prime bullocks. They are reported to be getting more or less 
limited supplies at these prices, although, judging by present 
appearances, it seems likely that most of the packing-houses will 
have to close down this or next month. 

The following are market values, at per head, for fat stock 
at the various metropolitan municipal sale-yards this week: 
Melbourne—prime heavy bullocks, $72.10 to $80; extra ditto, to 
$92.10; medium to good, $60 to $70; prime fat cows, suitable 
for the block, $51 to $60; best cross-bred wethers, $4.80 to $5.50; 
ditto ewes, $4.20 to $4.80; prime Merino wethers, $4.80 to $5.50; 
ditto ewes, to $4.50; fat lambs, $5 to $5.50. Sydney—prime 
weighty bullocks, $50 to $55; a few extra ditto, to $65; medium 
bullocks, $40 to $50; fat cows, to $50; prime cross-bred wethers, 
$4.30 to $4.80; ditto ewes, to $4.30; prime Merino wethers, $4.80 
to $5.30; ditto ewes, to $4.30. Brisbane—prime heavy bullocks, 
for the best- ‘local butchering trade, $50 to $60; extra, to $65; 
prime fat cows, $30 to $40. 


Preliminary .census returns just published (the Australian 
census was taken in April last) indicate how remarkably fast 
the people are flocking into the towns, to the detriment of the 
rural districts. ‘The figures for New South Wales show that, 
while the, metropolitan. population has increased by 42.6 per cent 
in the past ten years, that of the country has grown only 13.11 


_ per cent. Taking the state as a whole, the metropolitan and 


provincial town population is today approximately two and one- 
third times greater than that of the entire rural districts. 

Seasonal conditions in New Zealand have improved some- 
what since last writing. Parts of the North Island continue dry, 
but there have been moderate to good rains in the south. Feed 
in many districts is short, and likely to remain so until the 
warmer weather sets in. Thanks to the small offerings of fat 
stock, values for these are keeping fairly firm.’ On the other 
hand, stores and poor-quality stuff are difficult to sell. Prac- 
tically all the packing-houses have closed down until the spring. 

Armour & Co. are persisting in their efforts to secure a 
license to export frozen meat from New Zealand. Following on 
the exchange of messages between the United States consul- 
general at Auckland and the New Zealand government, referred 
to in my last letter, a further communication has been received 
by the acting prime minister, Sir Francis Bell, from the consul. 
The full text is not available for publication, but from what has 
leaked out itis understood that the United States government 
reiterates its protest against the withholding of the license, 
largely on the ground that the firm has a backing of American 
capital. The reply by Sir Francis Bell is said to have been 
couched in more diplomatic terms than the last, and is some- 
thing to the effect that the representations are receiving the 
consideration of the New Zealand government. As far as is 
known, this is how the matter rests in New Zealand. Recent 
press cables, however, report that the United States Department 
of State has definitely instructed the American ambassador in 
London to enter a protest with the British Foreign Office in the 
matter. What good this can do is difficult to see, as New Zea- 
land is a self-governing country and not under the control of the 
British Foreign Office. Mr. Massey, the prime minister, who is 
now in London, has made it quite plain that the Dominion gov- 
ernment will not stand interference. In the course of an inter- 
view he said that the government was willing to have the whole 
question ventilated, either in New Zealand or elsewhere, but it 
was certainly not going to submit to coercion. 

By the way, in my last letter I mentioned that, according to 
a statement by Sir Francis Bell, Armour & Co. have 1,000,000 
carcasses of frozen mutton and lamb in cold store in New Zea- 
land. I see by recent files that the quantity is now quoted at 
300,000 carcasses, which is probably nearer the mark. 

The following brief summary of exports of frozen meat from 
Australia and New Zealand for the statistical years ended June 
30, 1920 and 1921, may be of interest: 





NEW ZEALAND 





AUSTRALIA 
1919-20 1920-21 1919-20 | 1920-2 1 
Mutton, carcasses.| 3,726,502 |. 740,247 | 4,112,451 5,866,420 
Lamb, carcasses. .| 1,958,731 683,084 | 3,467,251 5,029,173 
Beef, quarters... .' 892,489 | 1,210,166 481,680 808,910 


The actual slaughterings at the packing-houses “were much 
smaller last year than is indicated by the figures. A very large 
carry-over of meat from the previous season was shipped during 
1920-21, while little was carried into 1921-22. As far as actual 


shipments are concerned, last year constitutes a record for New 
Zealand, as 1919-20 did for Australia. 


New Zealand Wool-Growers to Act Independently 
Wool-producers of New Zealand have decided not to hand 
over their wool to the British-Australian Wool Realization Asso- 
ciation, but have expressed themselves as willing to co-operate 
with the association in regard to reserves and offerings. The 
association had proposed that all of the New Zealand 1920-21 


clip not sold at the end of the season should be handed over to 
it for sale on commission. 
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ENGLISH LIVE-STOCK LETTER 


BY JOSEPH RAYMOND 
[Special Correspondence to The Producer] 
Lonpon, August 16, 1921. 


ao England’s record drought ended—it has now broken 
after a spell of nearly four months—conditions in the fat- 
and store-stock markets became pretty slumpy. Store bullocks 
of really good quality were selling at as low as $15.50 per 112 
pounds, live weight (reckoning $4—£1) at the end of last month, 
$2 cheaper being the rate for secondary beasts. This was in the 
north, next to no business being done in English markets. 


At the moment markets in various parts of the country are 
most irregular, though an all-round improvement is to be noted. 
Fat-stock supplies have ruled heavy, but, remarkably enough, 
prices have been well maintained. A representative price for best 
fat cattle in the Midlands this week has been $17 per cwt.—a 
rise of anything up to $1 on a fortnight since. Fat sheep have 
shown good condition, the average rates for first- and third- 
quality animals being 35% and 24 cents a pound, respectively 
(reckoning 2 cents=1d.). This makes a rise of 2 cents a pound 


on a week before, which is an indication of the buoyancy of the 
market. 


Owing to the considerably lower values now ruling for 
secondary qualities of dead meat, it is noticeable that the primer 
kinds marketed are having to face competition, and are in some 
cases cheapening in price as a consequence. This week in the 
London Central Markets best Scotch beef, in short sides, fetches 
the wholesale rate of only $2 to $2.20 per stone of 8 pounds, as 
against $1.50 per stone for United States and Canadian beef, 
port-killed. ‘There is, as a matter of fact, no law here to say 
that port-killed beef shall not be described as home-fed, as is 
often the practice. Farther down the scale comes Argentine 
chilled beef, which makes $1.25 per stone. Much of the Canadian 
stock which has been received at Birkenhead for immediate 
slaughter has been more suitable to go on to the pastures. 
Meanwhile the price of good Irish stores is still rising, sales 
this week being made at anything: from $13 to $15 per cwt., live 
weight. 


By the way, statistics show that in June, 1920, Ireland held 
5,022,860 cattle, 3,585,598 sheep, and 982,418 pigs, as against 
4,711,720 cattle, 3,907,436 sheep, and 1,415,119 pigs in 1911, thus 
showing a big rise for cattle in the last decade, but a consider- 
able drop in sheep and pigs. 


The preliminary annual statement of agricultural statistics 
for England and Wales is just to hand, and shows, for one thing, 
that sheep, which for some time past have exhibited a downward 
movement, are at last on the turn; for the 13,806,200 head of all 
sheep returned compare with 13,382,700 a year before (June, 
1920). Cattle, on the other hand, which had previously been on 
the climb, registered only 5,515,600 head, as against 5,546,800 
head. Of sheep, ewes kept for breeding, at 5,308,300, were 200,000 
up on the year, and sheep under one year’s age, at 5,636,000, show- 
ing a rise of 360,000. As regards cattle, those two years old and 
above totaled a million odd—a 10 per cent decline; but cows and 
heifers in milk, at 1,875,000; were about 50,000 more this year, 
and cattle under a year old, total 1,119,600, showed an increase 
of about 25 per cent. The increase in calves is very satisfactory, 
and, taken in conjunction with the increase in breeding animals, 
suggests that the number of cattle in the country will shortly 
rise to pre-war figures. The total number of cows and heifers, 
in milk or in calf, is larger than in any previous year, with the 
exception of 1918 and 1919. 

As regards the immediate prospects for stock in this country 
during the ensuing season, it may be said that, owing to the 
shortage of grass, store stock has required hand-feeding in some 
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districts, and generally milking cows have needed good supplies 
of corn and cake. The yield of milk has fallen off considerably. 
As regards the imported-meat trade of Great Britain, con- 


~ siderable attention has been drawn of late to the fact that, of 


the frozen beef sold in our markets, Australian and New Zealand 
quarters are occupying an unfair position in regard to the foreign _ 
article. That is to say, best Australian frozen beef is being priced — 
at only 11 cents a pound for hindquarters, wholesale, as com- 
pared with 18 cents fetched for the quarter by Argentine hinds. 
The onlooker would reply that in open market an article always 
fetches its real value, and it is admitted.that the South Amer- 
ican meat is a better-graded, more regular, and more skilfully 
handled and treated article than the British colonial beef. But 
the protagonists of the latter aver that this is not the whole of 
the story. They say that during the war, when colonial beef was 
all rationed and only the poorer qualities went to the public, the 
best being reserved for the troops, the South American gained 
favor with the retail trade and the public, and enjoyed an unfair 
advantage in that its consignees were allowed to distribute 20 
per cent of the imports at that time as a free article. They add 
that the prejudice which grew up at that time against the colonial 
beef has continued to its disadvantage right up to the present 
moment, when good consignments of fresh beef from Queensland 
are priced at more than 30 per cent below the Argentine article, 
which, they claim, is not appreciably better stuff. At any rate, 
the butcher here considers that the South American beef quarter 
is the more economical meat for cutting up. Something in the 
way of a small campaign of propaganda work is being carried 
on by those interested in the colonial trade to get the butcher to 
revise his estimate of the comparative merits of the colonial and 
foreign beef; but it is considered by many that the retailers (of 


. whom there are some 30,000 in Great Britain) will not be largely 


moved by outside influence of this character. 


NOTES FROM FOREIGN LANDS 


Canada Exporting Chilled Beef 


The first consignment of Canadian chilled beef reached Eng- 
land the latter part of July. If the experience proves successful, 
it is hoped to develop a large export trade in chilled beef. 


Argentine Government Contemplates Taking Over Packing 
Plants 


A measure to permit the government to take over, either 
wholly or in part, any meat-packing plant with profits in excess 
of 20 per cent is being planned by the Argentine government. 


Canadian Wheat Pool Abandoned 


‘Owing to the disinclination of farmers to sign five-year con- 
tracts, which were deemed necessary for the success of the plan, 
the formation of a wheat pool to handle the Canadian crop in 
1922 is reported to have been abandoned. 


Argentine Cattle Industry Stagnating 
The cattle industry in Argentina has practically come to a 
standstill. This condition is primarily due to the exchange sit- 
uation, but has been aggravated by the English coal strike, which 
caused a scarcity of ships. to carry the meat. 


Paraguay Grants Privileges to Packers 
A law recently enacted by the Congress of Paraguay grants 
certain privileges and exemptions to meat-packing plants in that 
country. Free entry for materials needed in the business, and 
exemption from navigation, state, and,municipal taxes, as well 
as port and dock dues, are provided for. 


“As a live and up-to-the-minute magazine, devoted to the 
interests of the producer, I believe Tue Propucer stands in a 
class by itself.”—I. D. Stacas, Keating, Ore. 
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SIZE OF FARMS IN UNITED STATES 


No great changes in proportions of farms 
of various sizes took place between 1910 
and 1920, according to statistics given 
out by the Bureau of the Census. Farms of 
the smallest area listed (under 3 acres) 
showed an increase of 12.8 per cent for 
the decade; those with from 3 to 9 acres 
showed a decrease of 15.3 per cent; while, 
at the other end of the scale, farms of 
between 500 and 999 acres increased 19.6 
per cent, and those -with an acreage of 
1,000 or more increased 34.4 per cent. By 
far the largest number, ranging between 
these two extremes, show inconsiderable 
relative changes. The figures as published 
follow : 





1920 1910 

Under 3 acres................ 20,350 18,033 
Sip 2 Berens 268,422 317,010 
10 to: 29 acres................. 507,762 504,123 
20 to 49 acres.................. 1,503,734 1,414,376 
. 00 to 99 acres.................. 1,474,753 1,438,069 
100 to 174 acres.............. 1,449,659 1,516,286 
175 to 259 acres.............. 530,395 534,191 
260 to 499 acres.............- 475,692 443,984 
500 to 999 acres.............. 149,812 125,295 
1,000 acres and over...... 67,387 50,131 
Wels eo 6,448,366 6,361,502 


VALUE OF FARM CROPS 


Values of farm crops in the United 
States in 1919 are given as below by the 
Bureau of the Census, with comparative 
figures for the preceding census: 


1919 1909 
Cereals ........ $ 6,941,242,074 $2,665,539,714 


Hay and > 
forage ...... 2,523,992,544 826,401,175 
Vegetables .. 1,302,904,344 418,110,154 
Other crops.. 3,987,219,445 1,321,799,640 
Totals ...... $14,755,358,407 $5,231,850,683 


Cereals in 1919 had increased 160.4 per 
cent in value over 1909; hay and forage, 
205.4 per cent; vegetables, 211.6 per cent; 
other crops, 201.7 per cent; and all crops, 
182 per cent. 


‘ PREDATORY-ANIMAL WORK IN 
: COLOBADO 


During the month of July, 1921, govern- 
ment hunters, in co-operation with hunters 
employed by the state, destroyed forty- 
eight predatory animals in Colorado, as 
follows: coyotes, forty-three; bobcats, 
two; bear, one; mountain lion, one; lynx, 
one. The total cost of this work was 
$1,628.64, or an average of $33.93 per 
animal. 


GREAT REDUCTION IN MEAT WASTE 
DUE TO BRUISES 

At the recent convention of the Institute 
of American Meat Packers it was stated 
that, according to a record covering forty- 
two establishments, during the five months 
from January to May, inclusive, there had 
been a saving in these establishments, over 
the corresponding period a year ago, of 
more than one million pounds each of beef 
and pork in the amount of meat rendered 
unfit for human consumption through 
bruises and other avoidable damage to 
live stock. In other words, the average 
loss per head on cattle had been reduced 
from one and a quarter pounds to one-fifth 
of a pound, and on hogs, from one-half to 
one-thirteenth of a pound. This gratifying 
result had been brought about through co- 
operation of the committee of the institute 
with representatives of the National Live 
Stock Exchange, stock-yard companies, 
railroads, producers, and commission men. 





MANURE SHOULD NOT BE EXPOSED 

The importance of protecting manure 
from exposure to sun and rain is empha- 
sized by specialists at the Iowa State Col- 
lege. Both the organic matter and the 
nitrogen, phosphorus, and potassium, on 
which the fertilizing value of manure 
largely depends, are rapidly lost by ex- 
posure to the weather. Careful tests car- 
ried on at the college have shown that 
steer manure exposed from January to 
April lost 39 per cent of its organic matter, 
30 per cent of its nitrogen, 24 per cent of 
its phosphorus, and 58 per cent of its potas- 
sium. Such avoidable losses in fertilizing 
potency, it is pointed out, are responsible 
for considerably reduced crop production. 


DISEASE TRANSMITTED THROUGH 
MEAT-EATING 


A great variety of diseases are encount- 
ered by the meat inspector in his exam- 
ination of carcasses of food-producing 
animals. While not all of these diseases 
are transmissible to man, yet a consider- 
able number are, among them tuberculosis, 
anthrax, rabies, glanders, foot-and-mouth 
disease, tetanus, and various types of sep- 
ticemia and pyemia. 

The danger to the consumer of unin- 
spected meats is not always that he may 
contract the identical disease with which 
the animal was infected, but disease fre- 
quently puts the animal in an advanced 
state of emaciation, in which all the tis- 
sues of the body become pathologically 
altered and unfit for food. Due to this 
fact, they may produce a meat-poisoning, 
the exact nature of which is often obscure. 
Severe forms of intestinal disturbances, 
such as dysentery, likewise often result 
from eating unwholesome meat. 

Of course, by far the greater number of 
animals killed for food in this country are 
slaughtered under rigid government super- 
vision. But even where this is not the 
case, one should insist upon meat which 
has been prepared in a properly super- 
vised abattoir, and which hag been inspect- 
ed both before and after slaughter by a 
qualified inspector, says W. H. Feldman, 
of the Colorado Agricultural College. Such 
meats are properly stamped for the protec- 
tion of the consumer, and this stamp 
should be looked for in buying. 


STOP THE SENSELESS KILLING OF 
SNAKES! 

No one, to our knowledge, has yet diseov- 

ered the why of the mosquito nor the 


.wherefore of that redoubtable war veteran, 


the cootie. Possibly they have a sweeter 
reason for existence than that of souring 
men’s tempers and serving as inspirations 
for new cuss words. But of certain other 
“varmint,” loathed with equal cordiality 
and pursued with the same fierce vindic- 
tiveness by the majority of men, it may be 
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Wire, Phone or Write us for Special 

Prices, delivered ct your station, on 

New Crop Cake, Nut or Pea Size; Meal of 
43 per cent Protein or better; Salt of all grades. 
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Stock Ranches 


in Southern California 


35,000 Aeres.................. $ 8.00 
Vege. 6 Pe. 12.50 
14,000 “ _.... Rages 12.50 
Baeee (0 eh, 15.00 
BOGE Oo? Peon 15.00 


All fenced and cross-fenced. Plenty of 
living water. Carrying capacity, one 
animal to ten acres. All randy for 
cheap cattle at once. Can furnish cattle 
to stock any of them on time, to satis- 
factory party after purchase of land. 
$100,000 cash will handle either ranch, 
stock and all. Full description to bona- 
fide buyers on request. 
E. H. LIBBY, 
1125 Central Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
















definitely asserted that they fulfil a 
benevolent purpose in nature’s scheme 
and should be protected rather than anni- 
hilated. First among these, perhaps, are 
the snakes. 


Snakes are extremely useful creatures. 
To the farmer and live-stock man they are 
an invaluable ally. Their principal diet 
consists of small rodents—mice, rats, 
gophers, prairie-dogs, and the like—the 
destroyers each year of millions upon mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of grass and grain. 
In the State of Kansas alone it is esti- 
mated that the average loss of alfalfa due 
to gopher infestation of farm lands 
amounts to no less than $2.50 an acre, or 
a yearly aggregate of $250,000,000. Surely 
a staggering total! 

Now, ' specialists of the Kansas State 
Agricultural College say, a full-grown bull- 
snake, five feet in length, is capable of 
devouring in one month all the gophers 
(from six to eight, as a rule) on an acre 
of alfalfa, and thus of ridding six acres ot 
these pests during the six warm months of 
the year. This would mean an annual 
saving of $15 for every snake in the field. 
Other species of reptiles are proportion- 
ately useful. 

In the United States we have only four 
kinds of poisonous snakes—the rattler, the 
copperhead, the water moccasin, and the 
bright-hued little coral or harlequin snake. 
Even these should not be slaughtered in- 
discriminately, because the good they ac- 
complish far outweighs the mischief they 
can possibly do, if reasonable care is exer- 
cised. A prairie rattler fifty miles from 
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the nearest settlement is not a very formi- 
dable proposition except to the rodents 
crisscrossing the range with their net- 
work of burrows and eating the grass 
that the cattle should have. But, at any 
rate, if kill you must, confine your oper- 
ations to the known venomous species. 
Anybody can tell a rattler when he sees 
one; and this is practically the only creep- 
ing thing possessed of poison fangs in- 
habiting the western country. Spare the 
others—from the sleek little gartersnake 
up to the vicious-looking, but perfectly 
harmless bullsnake. They will help you 
save your crops. 
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DAVID J. STOLLERY 


Formerly Secretary 


CALIFORNIA CATTLEMEN'S ASSOC.ATION, 
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Western Meat for 
Western People 


The advent of the sugar factories and the remark- 
able advance of corn-raising in this section of the 
West are circumstances which have driven out com- 
pletely the conception of a dozen years ago that the 
best beef, mutton and pork must come from the 
East. Colorado and surrounding states raise the finest 
meat animals in the world. It is no longer a case 
of sending them to the Corn-Belt region to fatten, 
for we grow corn in abundance right here, and, in 
addition, the rations which cause “combination feed- 
ing” to be recognized by the epicures as the system 
= produces meats of flavor and the finest of 
exture. 


Western-Fed Cattle, Sheep and Hogs 


—reared on the strength-giving grasses of the Rocky 
Mountain region and fattened on rich alfalfa, corn, 
bess molasses and other sugar-factory products, 
native grains and cottonseed cake, have the call 
today at every big market of the land—and they 
bring top prices. San Luis Valley pea-fed lambs 
invariably top the market. 


Why Request Eastern Meat When the 
Best Is Grown Right Here? 
By telling your butcher you want Western meats, 


you will aid the home producer, build up local pay- 
rolls, and satisfy your most particular appetite. 


Seventeenth 


Capital, Surplus and Un- 
at Curtis 





divided Profits, $2,500,000 
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Registered Hereford Bulls 


In Carload Lots 


Entire herd tested for tuberculosis under federal and 
state supervision, without one reaction 


J. M. CAREY & BROTHER, INC. 


Cheyenne, Wyoming 

























MONTANA 


Herefords 


FOR SALE 
Regist’d 2- id 
20 Hea" Yearning Bulls 


Yearling Heifers 


Beau Brummel, Beau Perfection and 
Perfection Fairfax breeding. 
Good size, good color. 


Ww. H. DONALD 


Melville, Montana - 


15 Head - 


SMOKING MEATS BY ELECTRICITY 


A new process of quick smoking of cured 
meats by electricity has just been an- 
nouneed. By the application of a very 


ARMY GOODS 


At Reduced Prices 
Camp Equipment: 


Blankets, Comforts, Tents, 

Cots, Mess Kits, Tarpaulins, 

Canteens and Water Wagon covers, 
te. 


Bags, 
Clothing: 


Cotton and Wool 
Army Breeches, 
Shirts, Overcoats 

and Underwear. 









Raincoats, 

Sheep-Lined Coats, 

Leather Coats and 
Vests, 


Army Work and Dress Boots and Shoes 


In fact, everything in army goods—new 
and reclaimed. 







Send Saddles [ Maii winencah 
for our given promp 
free price and and careful 

list. Harness attention. 





- ANDERSON BROS. 


Army and Navy Store 
1635 Arapahoe Street, Denver, Colorado 
1617 Capitol Avenue, Cheyenne, Wyoming 





You Save from $10 to $15 on 
every Saddle and Harness 


Send*for our Free Catalog 
from maker to consumer 


The Fred Mueller 


Saddle and Harness Co. 
1418-15-17-19 Larimer Street 
Denver, Colo. 





The Celebrated Mueller Saddle 





high-tension electric current each piece of 
meat is made a magnet and attracts the 
smoke to it so rapidly that it is smoked 
commercially in one-half hour. In other 
words, electricity does just what heat does. 

The following claims are made for the 
electrical process: 

1. Any desirable shade of color can be 
obtained and constantly maintained. 

2. The shrinkage due to excessive heat 
of the smokehouse is avoided. 

8. Firmness of meat after smoking is 
obtained. 

4. Better flavor is secured. 

5. Any kind of meat may be smoked in 
the electric smokehouse, either cured or 
fresh. 

6. Any degree of smoking, from the 
lightest to the heaviest, can be obtained by 
merely using more or less electric current. 


GETTING THE SULTAN’S GOAT 


Until comparatively recent times the 
death penalty was inflicted on anyone 
caught trying to smuggle out of the Turk- 
ish Empire specimens of the best breeds 
of Angora goats, we are told by Farm and 
Fireside. But in 1881 a wily Californian, 
Dr. Bailey, succeeded in getting hold of 
four goats in Asia Minor, transported them 
on mules, camels, and in a closed carriage 
for several hundred miles, sheared off their 
white fleeces, rolled them in soot to make 
them look plebeian and disreputable, and 
escaped to the Land of the Free with five 
whole’ skins. 

The descendants of these contraband 
goats aré now found throughout the ranch 
country of the United States, crossed with 
Angoras from South Africa and other 
parts of the world. 


DEATH OF A NOTORIOUS WOLF 


Details of the cApture and death of “Old 
White,” the ferocious leader of a pack of 
wolves that for years caused great destruc- 
tion among live stock on Bear Springs 
Mesa, Colorado, are contained in a report 
received recently by the Bureau of Biolog- 
ical Survey. The capture lacked some of 
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Make your flock pay more money 


For Sale 
7 Yearlings and 7 Lambs 


MARK HAVENHILL 
1331 Poyntz Ave., Manhattan, Kan. 














HAMPSHIRE 
RUCKER’S REST RAMS 





Never in Service 
From Imported Sires 


A. W. RUCKER 


Mount Morrison, Colorado 
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the more spectacular elements that marked 
the passing of the now famous “Custer 
Wolf,” described in a recent number of 
THE PRODUCER, but in many ways it is 
looked upon as among the notable “kills” 
made through the skill and patience of 
government hunters in their work of rid- 
ding the cattle ranges of the West of pred- 
atory animals. 

“Old White” had a black history and 
caused losses in live stock amounting to 
many thousands of dollars. For twelve 
years he roamed the Bear Springs Mesa 
country. One rancher alone lost about 
$6,000 worth of live stock through his 
depredations. 





LEARN TO DO BY DOING ! 


A Thorough Understanding of the 
Principles and Mechanism of the 


TRACTOR, TRUCK, 


and 
AUTOMOBILE, 
Besides : 
POWER MACHINERY and 
FARM LIGHTING SYSTEMS, 


Can be Obtained Through Our Short 
Courses in Actual Repair Work. These 
Will Save You Money on Repairs to 
Your Own Machinery, or Will Qualify 
You For Well-Paid Employment. 


Send Us a Postal Card for Further 
Particulars ; 


HEMPHILL BROS. 
State Auto & Tractor School 


1828-30 Blake Street 
Denver, Colo. 





O. J. Snyder 
Saddles 


BEST IN THE WEST 
Send for No. 22 Catalogue, 
Showing Pre-War Prices 


0. J. SNYDER, 
1535 LARIMER STREET 
Denver, Colo. 
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OUR GIRLS’ HOME TRAINING 


[Mabel Compton] 


Hy OW MANY MOTHERS even today are doing practically all of the housework with- 
out the help of daughter, because it is more trouble to teach her and to get her 
to do the work than it is to do it oneself? Such mothers are not only depriving them- 
selves of a good deal of valuable assistance, but they are also depriving daughter of the 
most important part of her education and training. The girl may make very little use 
of her Latin and mathematics and science after she acquires them. Dancing and music 
and drawing are accomplishments that may be dispensed with where necessity or talent 
does not warrant them. These are by no means a vital part of life and living to every 
girl. But what woman, rich or poor, married or single, has ever found her training in 
household duties to have been time spent amiss? 

To permit a girl to grow up in ignorance of the duties of home management, because 
she is busy with school work and other things, is a very mistaken form of kindness. It 
is not sufficient to dismiss the matter with, “Oh, well, Lucy dusts and dries the dishes— 
that’s about all she has time for.” There is very likely a day coming when Lucy will 
need to cook and sew and wash and mend, and find herself up against the problems of 
planning and scheming to fit a hundred small duties into one harmonious whole—of 
household sanitation, of income apportionment, of diet as related to health as well as 
appetite. And whether she meets that day with confusion and defeat, or with confidence 
and success, depends almost entirely upon the extent to which she has been a partner 
in and sharer of mother’s household problems and experiences. It is sometimes a very 
painful process to learn to be a housewife after one has acquired the husband and the 


house. 
husband’s duty to provide it. 





CORRECT POSTURE 

Normal children usually have straight, 
well-formed, well-proportioned bodies while 
they are small. A little later they begin 
the habits of carrying books on one arm, 
of stooping over a desk, of dropping the 
head down to the reading instead of bring- 
ing the reading up to the eyes as necessary. 
After a few years, instead of a straight, 
lithe, elastic figure and grace of movement, 
we have in many children a large abdo- 
men, protruding shoulder-blades, unequally 
developed hips, and a constant droop and 
slouch, whether sitting or standing. 


A little later poorly fitting shoes and 
corsets add to the tendency to incorrect 
posture in a girl. By the time she has a 
house of her own she has so grown into 
these misshapen forms that she follows on 
in the line of least resistance with her 
housework—breaks her back over a low 
sink, puts her sewing in her lap and bends 
down to it, droops over her broom and mop 
and tub and kitchen table. All of which 
constricts the breathing muscles, causing 
the unfortunate habit of shallow breath- 
ing, and wasting instead of conserving 
one’s energy. And after one has put the 
impress of years upon these harmful 


’ 


It is as much the young wife’s duty to be able to keep a home as it is the 


habits, it is very difficult to eradicate 
them, and perhaps impossible entirely to 
overcome the physical defects that have 
resulted from them. But, even so, the 
gain in general health and strength, in 
better form and spirit, is well worth what- 
ever effort it may cost in constant vigi- 
lance. 


Begin by trying to hold the abdomen in. 
That persisted in encourages a straighten- 
ing of the entire body, lifting up the head, 
chest, and shoulders in a natural, instead 
of an exaggerated and unnatural, manner. 
The muscles of the abdomen and back are 
found flabby and inactive to begin with, 
and very unresponsive to the unaccustomed 
exertions, tiring very quickly. But use is 
the only thing that will strengthen and 
give tone to those muscles. Stand up 
straight when you sweep, wielding your 
broom with a free, easy movement, and 
you will find sweeping not particularly 
tiring, but rather invigorating exercise, 
and it will not help to make your body 
crooked, and you will not make the broom 
crooked. When the broom is all worn off 
to a stub on one side, while yet good on 
the other, it means that a “one-sided” per- 
son has been using it. 


For correct and comfortable sitting and 
sewing a low chair is best, placing the en- 
tire body well back in the chair. For the 
kitchen a high stool chair with a low back 
is best. A sink thirty-six inches high is 
a great help. 

In the case of the children, of course, it 
is far better to prevent the formation of 
the undesirable and hurtful habits. If a 
girl is made to divide books and other 
burdens equally between the two arms, to 
read and write and study in the proper 
position, to sit and walk in an upright 
position, she will have a better form and 
better health when she grows up. Her 
dressmaker will be able to fit her two hips 
alike. She will not carry the baby always 
on one side—nor her bundles always in © 
the left arm, which is the usual cause of 
women getting off the street car back- 
wards. 


FALL EGGS 


Most people preserve their eggs in sum- 
mer, simply for the reason that they are 
plentiful at that time. When asked about 
their success, the usual reply is: “Oh, 
they do very well to cook with.” It is 
possible to have preserved eggs that are 
practically the same as fresh eggs. But 
that depends very much on the quality of 
the eggs. And the summer egg is seldom 
at the top notch in that respect. The heat 
affects both hen and egg.. The average 
chicken-yard in summer is hot, dusty, and 
dirty, with a bunch of panting, discon- 
tented fowls pecking around in half-soured 
food and drinking quantities of perhaps 
not very clean water. The chances are 
that many places are not cleaned out with 
sufficient frequency, and are vile-smelling 
and lousy. Eggs produced under such con- 
ditions are not the best either in flavor or 
in keeping qualities. Then several hens 
are likely to lay in the same nest, and a 
sitting hen may borrow the nest after a 
few eggs have been deposited in it. Eggs 
that have been kept excessively warm sev- 
eral hours in midsummer are in no condi- 
tion to preserve. 

If your preserved eggs are thin and 
watery, stale-smelling, and the whites 
won’t beat well, when you come to use 
them in winter, some of these things are 
the explanation. 


A clean house, trap-nests, healthy hens, 
a liberal dose of insect powder, plenty of 
shade, a grassy run, and abundance of 
fresh water and clean, fresh food, would 
make a great difference in the eggs even 
in summer. But, even at that, eggs laid 
and packed in late June are three months 
older than those put down in early fall, 
and eggs are never better than when the 
pullets start laying in the fall and the 
older hens have got a fresh start after 
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molting. The point is to encourage them 


to stop laying in late summer, and so give 


them a chance to get the molting over with 
by feeding lightly for a week or two—lots 
of green stuff, but little corn or wheat or 
mash or table scraps. This will likely stop 
the egg production and hasten the molting 
process, to which the fowl has a natural 
tendency at this time. When the feathers 
seem to be falling plentifully, the quantity 
and variety of food should be gradually 
increased to promote the rapid growth of 
new feathers. If the hens are quickly 
brought back to prime condition, they will 
be laying again well before the cold 
weather catches them. Hens that are 
allowed to drag through a long, slow molt- 


- ing season are likely to become debilitated 


and may not lay well, if at all, the follow- 
ing winter. 


Following are the directions for preserv- 
ing eggs in a solution of sodium silicate, or 
water-glass as it is commonly known: 


The eggs keep well, and the process is 
simple; but there are certain methods 
which must be observed to insure success. 
The water-glass may be bought at most 
drug stores, and is inexpensive. 


The best utensil for holding the eggs is 
a large stone jar—not larger, however, 
than a ten-gallon jar, which will hold a 
crate of eggs. More than that cannot be 
safely packed in one receptacle, as the eggs 
underneath will be crushed by the weight 
of those above them. 


The eggs to be stored must be fresh and 
clean, but they should not be washed. 
Washing destroys the protective coating 
which envelops the shells. A five-gallon 
jar, which is a convenient size, will hold 
fifteen dozen eggs, which should be put 
down in ten quarts of the water-glass solu- 
tion. The jar should be clean and well- 
scalded, and allowed to cool. Pour into 
the jar nine quarts of water which has 
been boiled and cooled, add one quart of 
water-glass, and mix well. Put in the eggs 
two or three at a time, being careful not 
to crack them. A cracked egg will float 
and should be removed. The eggs need 
not be put in all at once, but may be 
added from day to day. 


The solution should cover the eggs at 
least two inches all the time. To prevent 
evaporation and chemical changes, the jar 
should be kept covered. It is well to place 


a piece of cheese-cloth of several thick- ° 


nesses over the top of the jar before put- 
ting on the lid, to insure its fitting closely. 
These eggs may be used in the same 
manner as fresh eggs. For boiling, how- 
ever, it is well to prick the ends with a 
pin to prevent the egg from bursting. 
When removing a dozen eggs from the 
jar, they should be well rinsed off in cold 
water and put away in a cool place. 


If water-glass is not obtainable, lime 
may be used for preserving eggs. It is 


“not considered so good as water-glass, as 


in some instances eggs preserved by this 
method have tasted slightly of lime, al- 
though at other times Hme-water has 
proved entirely satisfactory. 

To preserve with lime, dissolve two 
pounds of unslaked lime in a small quan- 
tity of water, and dilute with five gallons 
of water that has previously been: boiled 
and cooled. Allow the mixture to stand 
until the lime settles, then pour off and use 
the clear liquid. Place clean, fresh eggs 
in a clean earthenware crock or jar, and 
pour the clear lime-water into the vessel 
until the eggs are covered. At least two 
inches of the solution should cover the 
top layer of eggs. 


PIES 


Pies present more difficulties to the 
average housewife than almost any other 
branch of cooking. The crust, which 
should be tender, flaky, and light, has such 
a tendency to be tough and soggy. If the 
crust of any pie is partly baked—until 
slightly brown— before the filling is added, 
it will be much better. If the filling is of 
fruit that requires long or slow cooking, 
it is better to cook the filling also before 
adding it to the crust. Also, if a recipe 
for the pastry is followed, results will be 
more certain and more satisfactory than if, 
as is often the case, pie crust is regarded 
as the one thing which does not require 
exact measurements. 


Rich Pastry 


2 cups pastry flour 2/3 cup shortening 
¥% teaspoon salt Cold water 


Sift flour and salt; add half the short- 
ening and rub in lightly with fingers; add 
water slowly until of right consistency to 
roll out. Divide in halves; roll out one 
half very thin; put on in small pieces half 
remaining shortening; fold upper and 
lower edges in to center; fold sides in to 
center ; fold sides to center again; roll out 
thin and put on pie plate. Repeat with 


‘other half for top crust. 


Apple Pie 


1% cups flour 1% cup shortening 
% teaspoon salt 1 cup sugar 
4apples or 1 quart 1 tablespoon butter 
sliced apples 
Cold water 


Sift flour and salt; add shortening and 
rub in very lightly; add just enough cold 
water to hold dough together. Roll half 
out on floured board; line bottom of pie- 
plate; fill in apples, which have been 
washed, pared, and cut into thin slices; 
sprinkle with sugar and dot with small 
pieces of butter; flavor with cinnamon or 
nutmeg; wet edges of crust with cold 
water ; roll out remainder. of pastry ; cover 
pie, pressing edges tightly together. Trim 
off extra paste. Prick top of crust with 
fork or knife, and bake in moderate oven 
30 minutes. Sprinkle with powdered sugar 
and serve hot. 


Pumpkin Pie 
2cups stewed and 2eggs 
strained pumpkin % teaspoon ginger 
2 cups rich milk or %% teaspoon salt 
cream 1 teaspoon cinna- 
34 cup brown or gran- mon 
ulated sugar 


Mix pumpkin with milk, sugar, beaten 
eggs, ginger, salt, cinnamon, and beat 2 
minutes. Pour into pi¢g-tin which has been 
lined with pastry. Place in hot oven for 
15 minutes, then reduce heat and bake 45 
minutes in moderate oven. 


Lemon Meringue Pie 


2cups water 4 tablespoons lemon 


3 tablespoons corn- juice 

starch 1 teaspoon grated 
2 tablespoons flour lemon rind 
leup sugar Y% teaspoon salt 


3 eggs 


Line pie-plate loosely with pastry and 
bake about 10 minutes or until very light 
brown. Put water on to boil; mix corn- 
starch, flour, and sugar with % cup cold 
water until smooth ; separate eggs; add egg 
yolks; mix well and add slowly to boiling 
water. Cook 5 minutes, stirring constant- 
ly; add lemon juice, rind, and salt. Pour 


-into baked crust. Beat egg whites; add 3 


tablespoons sugar, and spread thickly over 
top of pie. Dust with sugar and brown 
slightly in slow oven. 


All measurements are level. 


LETTER-BOX 


When our old motor-car was made over 
into a truck, we utilized the back seat— 
which was full-leather and in good condi- 
tion—for a porch seat. Later on we paint- 
ed and moved it into the living-room, and 
it makes a cozy and practical settee. 


s. * * 


After several years of housekeeping, I 
discovered, to my delight, that plain scrim 
curtains used in the kitchen can be laun- 
dered without ironing by hanging them 
carefully, either lengthwise or across the 
line, with the ends pulled perfectly even, 
and leaving them until thoroughly dry. 
This method of ironing can be applied on 
long ones as satisfactorily as on the short 
sash curtains —Jrssa EuLta WALLIS. 


* * * 


Many stains may be removed by rub- 
bing a little lard well into the stain, allow- 
ing it to stand for an hour or so before 
washing in the usual manner with soap 
and warm water. This will remove grass 
stains when other means fail; and is the 
only treatment for oil stains from an auto- 
mobile. If the oil stain is on unwashable ° 
silk or woolen, use the lard treatment be- 
fore sending to the cleaner’s or before 
washing in gasoline at home.—M. A. Srms. 


* * * 


I made some very satisfactory garment- 
hangers by cutting the hoops from a half- 
barrel in two, and winding folds of cam- 
bric on them. Fasten the folds securely 
xt each end with a tack, and tie a strong 
cord in the middle of each frame, leaving 
a generous loop to hang it up by. These 
hangers not only support the garments per- 
fectly, but they have the advantage of 
being so free from sharp outlines that 


they leave no impression upon the softest 
and finest materials—HEmma ALLEN. 
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JOE HENRY AND THE CIRCUS DWARF MEET AGAIN 


[Evaleen Stein] 


( Continued from August, Number) 

“Yes,” repeated the dwarf, “they are a 
blooded collection of beasts, and that fel- 
low over there is as haughty as any of 
them,” and he jerked his thumb in the 
direction of the leopard’s cage, just be- 
yond the porcupine. “A good-looker, isn’t 
he, with all those fancy dark spots on his 
golden-yellow fur?” 

“Yes, sir,” agreed Joe Henry, looking ad- 
miringly at the graceful leopard stretched 
out on the floor of his cage. “Is he very 
fierce?” 

“Well,” said the dwarf, “Jim, as we call 
him, is pretty peaceable here, as there’s 
not much to frighten or make him mad. 
He’s an African, and I’m told that over in 
the forests where his folks live, if any- 
thing scares them they generally make off 
as fast as they can—and that’s mighty 
fast, for they’re famous runners—or else 
they climb a tree. But, if caught in close 
quarters, they turn in and fight fero- 
ciously. Jim says the natives over there 
consider leopards such fierce fighters, and 
are so terribly proud if they manage to 
kill one, that they always skin him, so 
that they can hang his fur over their 
shoulders to prove how bold they are; and. 
if they can get a set of his teeth for a 
necklace, or a few leopards’ tails to dangle 
from their waists, they just strut around.” 
The dwarf laughed as he went on: “He 
says folks there who haven’t those things 
to dress in don’t move in good society, and 
they’re so anxious for them, especially the 
tails, that they make imitation-ones out 
of monkey fur and string them around 
their waists; but anybody can tell they are 
not the real thing. ‘Of course, too, you 
know,’ he says, ‘the very finest leopard 
togs of all belong to the kings there. They 
never wear anything else.’ 

“It’s funny to hear him brag,” contin- 
ued the dwarf. “The other day he was 
licking down his fur, just as a cat does, 
and ‘My,’ he said, ‘but my spots are hand- 
some!’ (All leopards are not spotted just 
alike.) ‘If an African king could get my 
skin to wear, and my tail to tie around 
his waist, and my teeth for a necklace, 
wouldn’t he be tickled to death!’ I told 
him those African kings he talked about 
were likely black jungle cannibals with 


rings in their noses and their hair in top- 
knots, but ‘It makes no difference,’ he 
says, ‘a king’s a king, and I’m their royal 
beast.’ ” 

“T don’t wonder he’s proud of his skin,” 
said Joe Henry, still gazing at the leopard 
lazily blinking in the light. 

“He’s proud, all right,’ went on the 
dwarf, “and he’s not the only one. It’s 
amusing to hear those animals when they 
get to disputing about themselves. While 
we were talking that day and the leopard 
was bragging, the yak in that cage yonder 
—see him?” 

“Do you mean that big animal,” said 
Joe Henry, “with the horns and the hump, 
and long hair on his sides and a bushy 
white tail?” 

“Exactly,” replied the dwarf. “Well, as 
I was saying, the yak heard him and 
couldn’t stand it any longer. ‘Pshaw!’ 
he grunted (his voice sounds just like a 
pig’s, so sometimes he’s called the ‘grunt- 
ing ox’)—‘Pshaw! Talk about your val- 
uable fur and tail, just look at mine! Lots 
of ladies who come to this circus would 
give their ears to have a cape made out 
of my handsome fringe of hair, which is 
a very expensive kind, and, as for my 
snow-white, bushy tail, it’s worth a pretty 
penny. Our tails are used for a great 
many things. In China they make them 
into elegant tufts for the tops of their 
caps; and down in India, where I come 
from, they dye them bright red and fasten 
them on long silver handles and use them 
for fly-brushes. Slaves carry them high 
up in the air in front of the big nobles, 
and, when you see one of them all dressed 
up and riding along on an elephant, you 
can tell just how important he is by the 
number of fine red yak tails waving be- 
fore him.’ 

“The leopard sniffed at that,” laughed 
the dwarf, “but the yak wasn’t through. 
‘My own tail is so grand and bushy,’ he 
went on, ‘that I’ve had, several quite nar- 
row escapes from being caught for it. I 
was so afraid I’d lose it some day that I 
joined the circus just to get away from 
the hunters who were always after me.’ 


“*Well,’ said the leopard, spitefully, ‘I 


suppose it’s an easier way to make your 
living than having folks ride on you, and 
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earrying loads around on your back, as I 
hear most, yaks do. I hear, too, that they 
grunt so frightfully when they get tired 
that they bore people to death.’” 

“What did the yak say?’ asked Joe 
Henry. 

“He just wrinkled up his nose,” replied 
the dwarf, “and said that, though he him- 
self was a noble yak, and the common 
ones that worked like that were only 
fourth cousins of his, he thought it much 
more respectable to make their living hon- 
estly than to steal sheep and chickens, as 
leopards did. ‘And if it wasn’t for my 
cage,’ he added, ‘I’d like to give you a 
taste of my heels.’ And a yak can kick 
with his hind feet worse than any mule,” 
said the dwarf. 

Joe Henry laughed as the dwarf went 
on: ‘They were both pretty mad; but 
before the fuss went any farther, our seal 
over there in the tank cage spoke up. 
‘Pooh,’ he said, ‘rowing about your fine 
fur and precious tails! I’d have you know 
the fur coat I’m wearing would fetch a 
fancy price. If I had a mind to part with 
my skin, which I have not, I could sell it 
for a cool couple of thousand at the lowest 
figure. And, as to ladies giving their ears 
for a yak collar, I guess they’d give their 
heads for such a sealskin sack as I’d 
make.’ 

““*Why don’t you sell your skin, then,’ 
snapped the leopard, ‘and leave the circus? 
We could spare you.’ 

“ ‘Because,’ said the seal, ‘the circus 
couldn’t get along without me. You know 
very well I’m so smart, and am trained to 
do so many stunts, that I’m advertised on 
all the big bill-boards, and people would 
want their money back if I wasn’t there. 
Besides, if I ever should go back home to 
Behring Sea, I’d need my coat to keep me 
warm in the ice-water there.’ ” 

“T don’t see why seals live in such cold 
water,” said Joe Henry, “but I suppose 
they must like it.” 

“Well,” replied the dwarf, “to hear our 
seal talk, I don’t believe they like it so 
well as you might think. He says they all 
have a layer of fat under their fur—just 
like the lining of any coat; and, if it 
wasn’t for that, he thinks they would 
freeze to death up there. He told me an 
odd thing, too. He said once a fisherman 
caught a young cousin of his and took 
him home to his hut. The cousin grew 
quite tame, and slept every night by the 
kitchen stove, and said it was the greatest 
comfort not to have to stay out in the cold 
water. The fisherman fed him milk and 
fishes; but after he grew big he ate so 
much, and one year the fishing was so poor, 
that the fisherman couldn’t support him, so 
he had to put him back in the sea to shift 
for himself, and ‘My,’ he said, ‘how he did 
miss that kitchen stove! He didn’t mind 
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fishing for himself, but he did pine for 
that good fire.’ Our seal said, too, that he 
knew another one who lived off the coast 
of Wales, and when it got real cold at 
night he would go and sleep in a hen- 
house that was warm. I told him that 
maybe seals had to spend so much time 
in cold water because they were under a 
wicked spell, like the Children of Lir in 
the Irish fairy-tale. Ever read it, sonny?” 


“No, sir,” answered Joe Henry. 
is it?” 

“T haven’t time to tell you now,” said 
the dwarf; “but some day you ‘get an 
Irish fairy-book and read how the children 
of King Lir were wickedly turned into 
swans and had to float for hundreds of 
years on cold, stormy sea waters. When 
- I told that to the seal, he said he didn’t 
know anything about those Lir children, 
but their case sounded something like his, 
and, if they were under a spell, maybe he 
was too, and he hoped some day he’d come 
out of it and have things more comfortable 
and convenient. He said it was dread- 
fully hard to flop along, the way seals 
have to when they go ashore; and he often 
wishes his arms and legs were longer—it 
would make getting about so much easier. 
It’s wonderful, though, how fast they can 
gallop along if they are on shore and a 
hunter gets after them; and, if the beach 
happens to have stones on it, they can 
throw a shower of them behind them as 
they go, quicker than any six small boys 
with their hats full of ‘rocks,’ and the 
hunter is likely to get a good pelting if he 
is not careful. Our seal says some people 
think the stones fly after them like that 
because of the awkward way they roll 
along, but that’s a mistake; he says they 
throw. them on purpose, and do it by flip- 
ping their tails in a special way. When I 
was talking to him another time he told 
me that all seals are very fond of music, 
especially bagpipes, and he says he often 
wishes he could learn to play himself. He 
thinks one of the meanest tricks hunters 
serve his folks is to go out in rowboats 
with bagpipers along, and then, when- the 
seals are so pleased with the music that 
they swim along after the boat, the first 
thing they know out flies a harpoon, and 
the hunters begin killing them. It is 
mean, isn’t it? He loves to hear our cir- 
cus band play, and says when.he gets rich 
he means to buy a victrola to have in his 
cage. Go over and speak to him, sonny; 
for seals all like attention: They are 
good-natured, affectionate beasts, and ours 
is a specially fine chap and a great friend 
of mine. He’s always tremendously pleased 
when falks scop and jolly him up.” 

Joe Henry started toward the seal’s 
cage; but just then the band struck up 
and the circus began. 

(To be Continued) 
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THE WANDERER 


(“Qu” in East and West) 


When the last day shall dawn, 
Let me be on the road, 
Early and well abroad, 
Ready to lift the load, 

To greet the morning! 

God of the Dawn, be kind; 
Though it be in Thy mind, 
Give me no warning! 


When the last dusk shall fall, 
Grant me to close the stage, 
To earn the daily wage, 

To turn the evening page, 

Nor sad nor sickly! 

God of the Dusk, be just: 
When this that must be must, 
Be it done quickly! 


THE FORSAKEN FEAST 


(Laura Blackburn in Chicago Tribune 


Along the lanes of Alstead 
I hear the robin’s call, 
And there, like snow, the blossoms 
Of pear and cherry fall; 
And there is heard the music 
Of brooks that hasten by, 
And there the bee is busy— 
And there, in thought, am I. 


Alas! no lane of Alstead 
Shall see my face again, 
For he who worshiped beauty 
Has gone to strive with men— 
Has gone to dwell in cities 
And reap the city’s wheat, 
The gold that buys delusion 
And bitter bread to eat. 


The feast remains forsaken— 
The blossom on the bough, 
The robin’s merry whistle, 
The boy behind his plow, 
The brook with all its music, 
The humming of the bee, 
Are only dreams of Eden 
Whose gates are barred to me, 


WAN “ERER 


(Bernard Raymund in New Republic ) 
I have come home again to meadow land and 
orchard 
And the dear, cool fingers of home wind fast 
about my own, : 
While broken words of love are sounding at 


my shoulde 
Saying: “You were away, and everything 
was lone. 


“The hills you knew, and meadow land, and 
house were empty, 
The cherries blossomed and the petals fell 
unseen, 
The dark fruit rounded, ripened, and was 
gathered, 
And oh, how empty was the place where 
you had been! 





“Sometimes the dogs would come, whining 
softly for you, 
Asking for a romp across the windy fields 
once more, 
Wondering what kept you so, worried and 
bewildered, 
Waiting for'your eager step, your whistle at 
the door.” 


Yes, I am home again! The chimney ‘smoke is 
rising 
Straight against the sunset, and lo, a 
window gleams! 
But there’s no voice at my shoulder, no clasp 
of dear cool fingers, 
Only the quiet frost and the dim-eyed sor- 
row of dreams. 


SAILORMAN 


(M. Forrest in Sydney Bulletin) 
Sailorman, sailorman, 


“With your great brown arm and your big 


thick wrist 

And the bulldog neck of you, 

In how many harbors have you landed and 
kissed, 

In how many harbors blue? 

Sailorman, sailorman, with the firm, fine mouth, 

And the eyes that are gray distances and warm 
wild South! 


Creak of the hawsers in the sweet trade-wind, 

Splash of the anchor, ripple of the line, 

Coconuts or rotting shell‘ on white sands to 
find, 

Beer or rum or brandy or a pale French wine; 
“On the scoot” with pockets full; sick, with 
money spent; - : 
Life and Death have diced for you round a 

continent. 
“Bosca” up in Sydney town, “Tres bon” in France, 
“Segyen” out in Egypt—this your verdict of 
the dance! 


Sailorman, sailorman, 

With your swinging arms and your rope-rough 
wrist 

And the muscled neck of you, Hy 

In how many harbors have you quarreled and 
kissed, 

In how many harbors blue? 


IF A HORSE COULD TALK 
(Morton Birge in Boston Traveler) 
Load me but lightly, Master, 
Drive with an easy line. 
If the sun is warm to your lesser form, 
Just think what it is to mine. 


A pound in the winter, Master, 
Is two in the summer sun. 

The mercy course makes a better horse 
When the hot day’s work is done. 


Basy in loading, Master, 
Light with the driving line! 

Forget the goad on a sun-baked road. 
Be merciful, Master Mine. 
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Degenerate Times.—It is remarked that 
the number of deaths of celebrated men’ 
this year has been exceptionally low. This 
suggests to us also that not a single birth 
of any famous person has been recorded 
during the last twelve months. 
Opinion. 
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Self-Evident.—A small boy was scrub- 
bing the front porch of his house the other 
day when a lady called. 

“Is your mother in?” she inquired. 

“Do you think I’d be scrubbing the porch 
if she wasn’t?’ was the rather curt reply. 
—O. E. R. Bulletin. 















The Stock Yards National Bank ana 
The Denver Cattle Loan Company 


LOCATED IN 


The Denver Union Stock Yards for Your Convenience 
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Class Wanted.—Mr. Nouveau Riche 
(selecting Devotional Gift Book)—‘‘ ‘Com- 
mon Prayer’—aven’t you got any a bit 
more clarssy ?”—London Opinion. 


Sounds Like Einstein’s Theory—Two 
gentlemen riding on a train were both very 
much intoxicated. 

First Gent—“What time is it?” 

Second Gent (after extracting a match- 
box from his pocket with much exertion 
and gazing at it intently)—“Thursday.” 

First Gent—‘“My ‘heavens, I’ve got to 


get off here !”—Everybody’s. 





Page a Fly.—Miss Stevens—‘Albert, 
will you please run up that curtain?’ 

Albert—“I’m not in very good training, 
but [ll try.”—Warwick Life. 
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AMERICAN NATIONAL LIVE STOCK 
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Should be read by every stockman in America. 


Its aim is the— 
PROMOTION of all the interests of the live-stock industry. Its 
R ANGE is the whole live-stock world. But its 
OPPporTUNITIES are measured by the 
DEGREE of the support accorded it. 
UNLEss you loyally 
CONTINUE to back up its 
FE, FFORTS in your behalf, it cannot 


R ENDER you the service to which you are entitled— 
To the end that— 
THE PRODUCER of the nation’s food may receive his just reward at the nation’s hands. 
READ IT—TALK IT—PASS IT ALONG! 


SEE THAT ALL YOUR FRIENDS AND NEIGHBORS BECOME SUBSCRIBERS! 
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USE 


O. M. FRANKLIN 
BLACKLEG AGGRESSIN 


(The Original Kansas Germ-Free Vaccine, Made by the Originator) 


and 


SAVE YOURSELF FURTHER BLACKLEG WORRIES 


Made at Amarillo, Texas. A product of known merit—not just merely an “Aggressin,” 
but an Aggressin that delivers a “knock-out” blow to the Blackleg Bug with every dose 
administered. 


The following quotation is applicable to Blackleg Aggressin—as well as to Hats, Shoes, 
Wagons, and other lines of merchandise: 


“If you do not buy quality at the time of purchase, you pay for it by what you lose dur- 
ing the period of the article’s service—and penalize your satisfaction on top of it.” 


Be satisfied—by using O. M. FRANKLIN BLACKLEG AGGRESSIN—and Save the 


Calves! 
PRICE 25c PER DOSE 





THIS TRADE MARK ON EVERY BOTTLE 





For 15 cents additional per dose we issue a written GUARANTEE against 
loss from Blackleg. Comes ready to use in 5, 10, 20, 45, and 90-dose bottles. 


Our special Syringe, $3.00. Free booklet on request. Order through our local 
agent or from our nearest office. 
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